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THE 


1 the 0 that gave Birth 


to it: And will be well ſatis- 
| fied with its Fortune, if it 


meets with as favourable. a Re- 


| ception as has been indulg' d 


to all the other Compoſitions 


of its Author. The high Eſ- 


teem which Mr. de Voltaire has 
always diſcover'd for the Eng- 
ißt, is a Proof how ambitious 


he is of their Approbation. 


Tis 


PREFACE. 


HE preſent Work ap- 


pears with Confidence in 
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The PREFACE. 


"Tis now grown familiar to 


him, but then he is not tir d 
with it; and indeed one wou' d 
be apt to think that this Cir- 
cumſtance is pleaſing to the 
Nation, from the ſtrong Deſire 
they have to peruſe whatever 
10 publiſh” d under his Name. 
Without pretending there- 
fore to any great Penetration, 

we may venture to aſſure him 
that his Letters will meet with 
all the Succeſs that cou'd be 

 wiſh'd. Mr. de Voltaire is the 
Author of them, they were 
written in London, and relate 
particularly to the Engl. if 

Nation ; three Circumſtances | 

which muſt neceſſarily recom- | 


mend them. The great Free- 
dom with which Mr. de Voltaire 
delivers 
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The PREFACE. 


delivers himſelf i in kis various 


r cannot give him 
Apprehenſions of their 
| li leſs tavourably receiv'd 
upon that Account, by a ju- 
| dicious People who abhor Flat- 
tery. The Eugliſb are pleas' d 
to have their Faults 
out to then, becauſe this 
| ſhews at the ſame Time, that 
the Writer is able to diſtin- 
guith their Merit. 


We muſt however 3 


that theſe Letters were not 
deſign d for the Publick. They 
| are the Reſult of the Author's 
| Complacency and Friendſhip 
for Mr. Thiriot, who had de- 
fir'd him, during his Stay in 
England, to favour him with 
| cn Remarks | as he might 
BER wake 


pointed 


The PREFACE. 
make on the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the Brit/h Nation. 


"Tis well known that in a Cor- 
reſpondence of this kind, the 
moſt juſt and regular Writer 
does not propoſe to obſerve any 
Method. Mr. de Voltaire in 
all Probability follow'd no 
other Rule in the Choice of 
his Subjects than his particular 
Taſte, or perhaps the Queries 
of his Friend. Be this as it 


will, 'was thoug ht that the 


8 mal natural 25 8 in which 
they cou'd be plac'd, would 
be that of their relpective 


Dates. Several Particulars 


which are mention'd in them 


make it neceſſary for us to ob- 
ſerve, that they were written | 


between the latter End of 


1728, 


s 


The PREFACE. 
1728, and about 1431. The 
only Thing that can be regret- 


agreeable a Correſpondence 
r | ſhould have continued no 
longer. 

n The Reader will no doubt 
. obſerve, that the Circumſtances 
f | in every Letter which had not 


ir | an immediate relation to the 


s | Title of it, have been omitted. 
it This was done on purpoſe; 
e | for Letters written with the 
h | Confidence and Simplicity of 


d | perſonal Frendſhip, generally 
'e include certain Things which 
rs | are not proper for the Preſs. 


m | The Publick indeed thereby 
b- | often loſe a great many agree- 
en | able Particulars; but why 


of ſhould they complain, if the 


. 3 Want 


ted on this Occaſion 1s, that ſo 


The PREFACE. 


want of them is compenlited 


by a thouſand Beauties of a- 


nother kind? The Variety of 


the Subjects, the Graces of the 


Diction, the Solidity of the 


Reflections, the delicate Turn 
of the Criticiſm ; in fine, the 
noble Fire which enlivens all 


the C ompoſitions of Mr. de 


Voltaire delight the Reader 


perpetually. Even the moſt 
ſerious Letters, ſuch as thoſe 


which relate to Sir Iſnac News 


ton's Philoſophy, will be found 


entertaining. Mr. de Voltaire 
remember'd, that he was wri= | 
ting to Mankind in general, 
and all are not Philoſophers. 


He has infus'd into his Sub- 


- jet all the delicate Touches | 
it was + RR of; deep |} 


and 
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The PREFACE. 


and abſtruſe enough to ſhew 


that he was Maſter of it, and 


always perſpicuous enough to 


be underſtood. 
Some of his Eng liſb Readers 
may perhaps be diſſatisfied at 
his not expatiating farther on 


/ their Conſtitution and their 
Laws, which moſt of them re- 
vere almoſt tb Idolatry ; but 


this Reſervedneſs is an Effect 


of Mr. de Voltaire's Judgment. 
He contented himſelf with 


giving his Opinion of them in 


general Reflexions, the Caſt of 
which is entirely new, and 
which prove that he had made 


this Part of the Brittfh Polity 
his particular Study. Belides, 
how was it poſſible for a Fo- 


N to pierce thro' their 
Foliticks, 
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The PREFACE. 


Politicks, that gloomy Labyr- 
inth, in which ſick of the Engliſh 


chemie es as are beſt acquain- 


ted with it, confeſs daily, that 


they are bewilder d and loſt? 


While this Work was in the I 


| Preſs, there came to London a 


Manuſcript Letter of Mr. de 


Voltaire, in anſwer to the Com- 


plaints made by the Citizens 


of Hamburg h. againſt a Paſſage 
in the Hiſtory of Charles the 


Twelfth, relating to the Burn- 
ing of Mend. We thought 


Proper to inſert that Letter 


here, for the Uſe of thoſe who 
3 the Hiſtory of Charles 


the Twelfth in Engliſh only. 
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Concerning the 
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WIE Was of opinion, that the 

XL doctrine and hiſtory of ſo ex- 
& traordinary a people, were 
{> worthy the attention of the 
curious. To acquaint myſelf 
with them, I made a viſit to one of the molt 


| eminent Quakcrs in Ezgland; who, after 


having traded thirty years, had the wi com 
B to 


— P 


n | t 5 | 
TE IP. Letters concerning 
1 to preſcribe limits to his fortune and to his 
1 deſires, and was ſettled in a little folitude | 
8 not far from London. Being come into it, 
bl | I perceived a ſmall, but regularly built 
houſe, vaſlly near, but without the leall 
8 pomp of furniture. 'The Quaker who 
14 own'd it, was a hale ruddy complexion'd 
| old man, who had never been afflicted 
with ſickneſs, becauſe he had always been 

inſenſible to paſſions, and a perfect ſtran- 

ger to intemperance. I never in my life 

{aw a more noble or a more engaging aſ- 

pect than his. He was dreſs'd like thoſe 
of his perſuaſion, in a plain coat, without 

pleats in the ſides, or buttons on the poc- 
kets and ſleeves; and had on a beaver, the 
brims of Which were horizontal, like 

"thoſe of our clergy. He did not un- 

cover himſelf when 1 appear'd, and ad- 
1 vanc'd towards me without once ſtooy- 
ing his body; but there appear'd more 
= politeneſs in the open, humane air of his 
„ countenance, than in the cuſtom of draw- 
Li ing one leg behind the other, and taking 
7 nan that from the head, which is made to 

8 - cover it, Friend, ſays he to me, I per: 
1 ceive thou art a ſtranger, but if I can co 
. any thing lor thee, only tell me. 81, 
*  taye I ro him, bending forwards, and a 
Ft 8 Vaucing as is dlual With us, one leg be, 
Walds 
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replied the 


| the Engliſh Nation: 3 
wards him, I flatter myſelf that my juſt 
curioſity will not give you the leaſt of- 
fence, and that you'll do me the honour 
to inform me of the particulars of your 
religion. The people of thy country, 
replied the Quaker, are too full of their 
bows and compliments, but I never yet 
met with one of them who had fo much 
curioſity as thy ſelf. Come in, and let 
us firſt dine together. I ſtill continued 
to make ſome very unſeaſonable ceremo- 
nies, it not being eaſy to diſengage one's 
ſelf at once from habits we have been long 
us'd to; and after taking part of a frugal. 
meal, which began and ended with a 


| prayer to God, I began to queſtion my 


courteous hoſt. I open'd with that which 

good Catholicks have more than once 
made to Huguenots. My dear fir, ſays 
I, were you ever baptiz'd? I never was, 
Quaker, nor any of my bre 
thren. Zouns, fays 1 to him, you are 
not Chriſtians then. Friend, replies the 
old man in a loft tone of voice, ſwear 


not; we are Chiiſlians, and endeavour 


to be good Chriſtians, but we are not of 
opinion, that the ſprinkling water on a 


chiid's head makes kim a Chilſtian. He as 


vens!-fiys I, thock'd at his impicte, you 


have rica forgot that Cirijs was bapi zd 


B 2 by 


4 Letters concerning 
by St. John. Friend, replies the mild 


| 


Quaker once again, ſwear not. Chriſt 
indecd was baptiz'd by John, but he him- 


ſelf never baptiz'd any one. We are the 
diſciples of Chriſt, not of Jobn. I pitied 
very much the fincerity of my worthy 

Quaker, and was abſolutely for forcing 


him to get himſelf chriſtned. Were that 


all, replied he very gravely, we would 


ſubmit chearfully to baptiſm, purely in 


compliance with thy weakneſs, for we 


don't condemn any perſon who uſes it; 


but then we think, that thoſe who pro- 
fel a religion of ſo holy, ſo ſpiritual a na- 


ture as that of Chriſt, ought to abſtain 


| to the utmoſt of their power from th. 


Jewiſh ceremonies. O unaccountable ! 


Hays I, what! baptilm a Zewiſh ceremony? 


Yes, my friend ſays he, fo truly Jewiſh, 


that a great many Jews uſe the baptiſm 
of John to this day. Look into ancient 


auihors, and thou wilt find that John on- 
ly reviv'd this practice; and that it had 


been us'd by the Hebrews, long before 
his time, in like manner as the Mahome- 


tans imitated the /ſhmaelites in the pilgri— 


mages ro Mecca Iſs indeed ſubmit- 
ted o the baptiſm o. J, as he had ſuf- 
fFer'd himſelf ro be chcumcis'd; but cir- 
cumciſion and the walking with water 


ought 
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Cir- 
Later 


the Engliſh Nation. 3 


ought to be aboliſh'd by the baptiſm of 


Chriſ, that baptiſm of the ſpirit, that 
ablution of the ſoul, which is the ſalva- 


tion of mankind. Thus the forerunner 


ſaid, / indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance z but he that cometh after me, is 
mightier than I, whoſe ſhoes I am not wor- 


thy to bear: he ſhall baptize you with the 


Holy Ghoſt and with fire *. Likewiſe 


Paul the great apoltle of the Gentiles, 


writes as follows to the Corinthians; 


Chriſt [ent me not to baptize, but to preach. 
the Gojpel F ; and indeed Paul never bap- 


tiz'd but two perſons with water, and that 


very much againſt his inclinations. He 
circumcis'd his diſciple Timothy, and the 


other diſciples likewiſe circumcis'd all who 


were willing to ſubmit to that carnal or- 
dinance. Bur art thou circumcis'd, add- 
ed he? I have not the honour to be bo, 


ſays I. Well friend, continues the Quak- 


er, thou art a Chriſtian without being cir- 
cumcis'd, and I am one without being 


baptiz d. Thus did this pious man make 


| a wrong, but very ſpecious application, 
of four or five texts ot ſcripture, which 


ſeem'd to favour the tenets: of his ſect; 


— 


* Manth, li. 11. 51 Cor. 4. 17 
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6 Letters concerning 


but at the ſame time forgot very ſincere- 
ly an hundred texts which made directly a- 


gainſt them. I had more ſenſe than to con- 
teſt with him, ſince there is no poſſibility 
of convincing an enthuſiaſt, Aman ſhou'd 


never pretend to inform a lover of his 


miſtreſs's faults, no more than one who is 
at law, of the badneſs of his cauſe; nor at- 


tempt to win over a fanatic by ſtrength of 
_ reaſoning. Accordingly I wav*d the ſubject. 
Woll, fays I to him, what ſort of a 


communion: have you ? We have none 


like that thou hinteſt at among us, repli- 
ed he. How! no communion, fays I ? 
Only that ſpiritual one, replied he, of 
hearts. He then began again to throw 


out his texts of ſcripture; and preach'd 


a moſt eloquent fermon againſt that ordi- 


nance. He harangued in a tone as tho' 


he had been infpir'd, to prove that the 


facraments were merely of human inver- 
tion, and that the word ſacrament, was 
not once mention'd in the goſpel. Ex- 
cuſe, ſays he, my ignorance, for I have 


not employ'd an hundredth part of the 
arguments which might be brought, to 
prove the truth of our religion, bur theſe 
thou thy ſelf mayeſt peruſe in the Ex- 
poſition of our Faith written by Robert 
Barclay. Tis one of the beſt pieces 


that 


zbe Engliſh Nation. Ay. 


that ever was penn'd by man; and as our 
adverſaries confeſs it to be of dangerous 
tendency, the arguments in it mutt ne- 


: ceſlarily be very convincing. I promis'd 


to peruſe this piece, and my Quaker ima- 


gin'd he had already made a convert of 
me. He afterwards gave me an account 


in few words, of ſome ſingularities which 


make this ſect the contempt of others. 
| Conftels, ſays he, that *twas very difficult 
for thee to refrain from laughter, when 


I anſwer'd all thy civilities without un— 


covering my head, and at the ſame time 
ſaid Thee and Thou to thee. However, 


thou appeareſt ro me too well read, not 


to know that in Chriſt's time no nation 
was fo' ridiculous as to put the plural 
number for the ſingular. Auguſtus Celar 
himſelf was (ſpoke to in ſuch phraſes as 


thele, I love thee, I beſeech thee, I thank 


| thee; but he did not allow any perſon to 
call him Domine, Sir. Twas not till 


many ages after, that men wou'd have 


the word You, as tho' they were double, 


inſtead of Thou employ'd in ſpeaking to 
them; and uſurp'd the flatrering titles of 


lordſhip, of eminence, and of holineſs, 
which mere wormsbeſtow on other worms, 
by aſſuring them that they are with a 
moſt profound reſpect, and an infamous 


B 4 falſhood 
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1 Letters concerni# 


vants. Tis to ſecure our ſelves more 


ſtrongly from ſuch a ſhameleſs traffick of 
lies and flattery, that we thee and thou a 
king with the ſame freedom as we do a. 
beggar, and ſalute no perſon; we owing 


nothing to mankind but charity, and to 


the laws reſpect and obedience. 


Our apparel is alſo ſomewhat different 


from that of others, and this purely, that 

it may be a perpetual warning to us. not 
to imitate them. Others wear the badges 
and marks of their ſeveral dignities, and 


we thoſe of chriſtian humility, . We fly 


from all aſſemblies of pleaſure, from di- 
verſions of every kind, and from places 
where gaming is practis'd; and indeed 
our caſe would be very deplorable, ſnould 


we fill with ſuch levities as thoſe 1 have 


mention'd, the heart which ought. to be 
the habitation of God. We never ſwear, 
not even in a court of juſtice, being of 
opinion that the moſt holy name of God 
ought nat to be proſtituted in the milera= 
ble conteſts betwixt man and man. When 
we are oblig' d to appear before a magi- 


ſtrate upon other people's account, ( tor 


law-ſuits are unknown among the friends) 
we give evidence to the truth by ſealing 
it with our yea or nay; and the judges 
VV believe 


alſhood, their moſt obedient, humble ſer- 
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we are afraid, for fo far from ſhudder- 
ing at the thoughts of death, we on the 


contrary bleſs the moment which unites 


us with the Being of Beings; but the 


reaſon of our not uſing the outward 
{word is, that we are neither wolves, y- 


gers, nor maſtiffs, but men and Chri- 


ſtians. Our God, who has commanded 
us to love our enemies, and to ſuffer with- 
out repining, would certainly not permit 
us to crols the ſeas, merely becauſe mur- 
therers cloath'd in ſcar]cr, and wearing caps 


two foot high enliſt citizens by a noiſe 


made with two little ſticks on an aſs's 
Skin extended. And when, after a vic- 


tory is gain'd, the whole city of London 


is illummated; when the sky is ina blaze 
with fiieworks, and a noiſe is heard in 


the air of than#igivings, of belle, of or- 


gans, and of the cannon, we groan in 
ſilence, and are deeply affected with ſadneſs + 
of ſpirit and brokenneſs of heart, tor the 
ſad havock which is the occaſion of thoſe 
public rejoycings. 


„ . LETTER II. 
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believe us on our bare affirmation, whilſt 
ſo many other Chriſtians fortwear them- 
ſelves on the holy Goſpels. We never 
war or fight in any caſe ; but tis not that 
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ON THE 


VAK ENS. 
Zo was the ſubſtance of the con- 
verſation I had with this very ſingu- 


lar perſon; but I was greatly ſurpriz'd te 
ſee him come the Sunday following, and 


take me with him to the Quaker's meet- 


ing. There are Cveral of theſe in Lon- 
do, hut that which he carried me to, ſtands 


near the famous pillar call'd the Monu— 
ment. The brethren were already aſſem- 


bled at my entring it with my guide. There 
might be about four hundred men and 
three hundred women in the meeting. 
The women hid their faces behind their 
fans, and the men were cover'd with 
their broad bi imm'd hats; all were ſeat- 


ed, and the ſilence was univerſal. I pat 
through them, but did not perceive fo 


much as one lift up his eyes to look at 
me. This filence laſted a quarter of an 
hour, when at laſt one of them roſe up, 

. e took 


* 


: the Engliſh Nation. "I'S 


took off his hat, and after making a va- 


ricty of wry faces, and groaning ina moſt 


lamentable manner, he partly from his 


| noſe, and partly from his mouth, threw 
- out a ſtrange, confus'd jumble of words, 
(borrow'd as he imagin'd from the Goſ- 


pel) which neither himſelf nor any of 
his hearers underſtood. When this diſ- 
torter had ended his beautiful ſoliloquy, 
and that the ſtupid, bur greatly edified 
congregation were ſeparated, I ask'd my 


[ friend how it was poſſible for the judici- 


ous part of their aſſembly to ſuffer ſuch 


a babbling. We are oblig'd, ſays he, 


to ſuffer it, becauſe. no one knows when 


a man riſes up to hold forth, whether he 
will be mov'd by the ſpirit or by folly. In 
this doubt and uncertainty we liſten pa- 


tiently to every one, we even allow our 


women to hold forth; two or three of 
theſe are often inſpir'd at one and the 


{ſame time, and 'tis then that a moſt charm» 


ing noiſe is heard in the Lord's houle. . 
Lou have then no prieſts, ſays I ro him. 


No, no, friend, replies the Quaker, to 
our great happineſs. Then opening one 


of the friend's books, as he call'd it, he 


read the following words in an emphatic 


tone: God forbid we ſhould preſume to 
ordain any one to receive the holy ſpirir 
. N on 
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on the Lord's day, to the prejudice of 


the reſt of the brethren. Thanks to the 


almighty, we are the only people upon 
earth that have no prieſts. Wouldeſt 
thou deprive us of-ſo happy a diſtinction? 


Why ſhou'd we abandon our babe to 
mercenary. nurſes, when we our ſelves 
have milk enough for it? Theſe merce— 
nary creatures wou'd ſoon domineer in 
our houſes, and deſtroy both the mother 
and the babe. God has ſaid, freely you 


have receiv'd, freely give. Shall we af- 


ter theſe words cheapen,” as it were, the 


Goſpel; ſell the Holy Ghoſt, ard make 
of an aſſembly of Chriſtians a mere ſhop 


of traders. © We don't pay a feit of men 
cloath'd in black, to affiit our poor, to 


bury our dead, or to preach to the bre- 
thren; theſe offices are all of too tender 
a nature, for us ever to ent uſt them to 
others. But how is it poſſible for you, 


ſays I, with ſome warmth, to know whe- 


ther your diſcourſe is really inſpii'd by 


the Almighty ? W holoever, fays be, ſhall 


implore Chriſt to enlighten him, and 

hall publiſh the Golpel truths, he may 
feel inwardly, ſuch an one may be aſſur'd 
that he is inipir'd by the Lord. He then 


our'd forth a numberleſs multitude of 


Scripture- texts, which proy'd, as he ima» 


any 


can eel my was wow, _ -— town, 
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Chriſtianity without an immediate reve- 
lation, and added theſe remarkable words: 
When thou moveſt one of thy limbs, is 
it mov'd by thy own power? Certain 

not, for this limb is often ſenſible to in- 
voluntary motions; conſequently he who 


created thy body, gives motion to this 
earthly tabernacle. And are the ſeveral 
ideas of which thy ſoul receives the im- 


preſſion form'd by thy felt ? Much leſs 


are they, ſince theſe pour in upon thy 
mind whether thou wilt or no; conſe- 
quently thou receiveſt thy ideas from him 
who created thy foul ; But as he leaves 
thy affections at full liberty, he gives thy 
mind ſuch ideas as thy aff<Etions may de- 


ſerve ; it thou liveſt in God, thou acteſt, 


| thou thinkeft in God. After this thou 


needeſt only but open thine eyes to that 
light which enlightens all mankind, and 


tis then thou wilt perceive the truth, 
and make others perceive it. Why this, 


ſays I, is Malbrauche's doctrine to atittle. 
| am acquainted with thy Malbrauche, 
ſays he; he had fomething of the friend 


in him, but was not cnough ſo. Theſe 


are the moſt conſiderable particulars I 


learnt concerning the doctrine of the 


Quakers; in wy next letter 1 ſhall ac- 


_ quaint 


-- 
7 


-gin'd, that there is no ſuch thing as 
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quaint you with their hiſtory, which you 
will find more — than their opinions. 


—_— 


III 


ON THE 


QUAKERS. 


O U have already heard that the 
Quakers date from Chriſt, who ac- 
ae to them was the firſt Quaker. 


_ Religion, ſay theſe, was corrupted, a lit- 
tle after his death, and remain'd in that 
ſtate of corruption about 1600 Years, 
But there were always a few Quakers 
conceal'd in the world, who carefully 


preferv'd the ſacred fire, which was extin- 
guiſh'd in all but themſelves, 'till at laſt 


this light ſpread it ſelf in Exg nd in I 642. 


*1 was at the time when Great: Britain 


Was torn to picccs by the inteſtine Wars, 


which three or four iccts had rais'd in 


the name of God; that one George Fox, 


born in Leicefierſhi: e, and fon to a ſilk- 


weaver, took It into his head to preach; 
and, as he pretended, With all the rcqu- 


11 AV: 
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ſites of a true apoſtle, that is, without be- 
ing able either to read or write. He 


was about twenty five * years of age, 
irre proachable in his life and conduct, and 


a holy mad man. He was equip'd in 
leather from head to foot, and travell'd 


from one village to another, exclaiming 
againſt war and the clergy. Had his in- 
vectives been levell'd againſt the ſoldiery 
only, he wou'd have been ſafe en- 


ough, but he inveigh'd againſt eceleſi- 
aſticks. Fox was ſeiz'd at Derby, and be- 
ing carried before a juſtice of peace; he 
did not once offer to pull off his leathern 
hat; upon which an officer gave him a 


great box o'th' ear, and cried to him, 


Don't you know you are to appear un- 


cover'd before his worſhip? Fox preſent- 


ed his other cheek to the officer, and 
begg'd him to give him another box for 
God's fake. The juſtice wou'd have had 
him ſworn before he ask'd him any quet- 
tions: Know, friend, ſays Fox to him, 


that I never {wear. The juſtice obſerv- 
ing he Toec'd and Thou'd him, ſent him 
to the houſe of correction in Derby, with 
orders that he ſhould be whipp'd there. 


Fox prais'd the Lord all the way he went 


#.:" £0 


* Fox could not read at that age. 
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to the houſe of correction, where the 
juſtice's order was executed with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity. The men who whipp'd 


this enthuſiaſt, were greatly ſurpriz'd to 


hear him beſeech them to give him 2 


few more laſhes for the good of his ſoul. 


There was no need of intreating theſe 


people; the laſhes were repeated, for 
which Fox thank'd them very cordially, 
and began to preach. At firſt, the ſpe- 


- Qators fell a laughing, but they after- 
- wards liſtened to him; and as enthuſiaſm 


is an epidemical diſtemper, many were 


5 Pg and thoſe who ſcourg'd him 
became his firſt diſciples. 
liberty, he ran up and down the coun- 
try with a dozen proyſelytes at his heels, 


ſtill declaiming againſt the clergy, and 


was whipp'd from time to time. Being 
one day ſet in the pillory, he harangued 
the crowd in fo ſtrong and moving a 
manner, thar fifty of the auditors became 
his converts; and he won the reſt ſo 


much in his tavour, that his head being 


| freed tumultuouſly from the hole where 
it was faſtned, the populace went and 
| ſearch'd for the church of England cler- 


gyman, who had been chiefly inſtfumen- 


tal in bringing him to this punithmenr, 


| and let him on the ſame pillory where 


Fox had flood. Ra 


Being ſet at 


— Rs. 
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Fox was bold enough to convert ſome 
of Oliver CromwelPs Soldiers, who there- 


upon quitted the ſervice and refus'd to 
take the oaths, Oliver having as great a 


contempt for a ſect which would not al- 
low its members to fight, as Sixtus Quin- 
tus had for another ſe&, Dove non (i chia- 
vava, began to perſecute theſe new con- 


verts. The priſons were crouded with 


them, bur perſecurion ſeldom has any o- 
ther effe& than to increaſe the number of 


proſelytes. Theſe came therefore from 
their confinement, , more ſtrongly con- 


firmed in the principles they had 'imbib'd, 
and follow'd by their goalers whom they 
had brought over to their belief, But the 
circumſtances which contributed chiefly 


| to the ſpreading of this ſect were as fol- 
lows. Fox thought himſelf inſpir'd, and 


conſequently was of opinion, that he 
muſt ſpeak in a manner different from the 


| reſt of mankind. He thereupon began 
to writhe his body, to ſcrew up his face, 
to hold in his breath, and to exhale it in a 
| forcible manner, inſomuch that the priet- 
| tels of the Pythian God at Delphos could 
not have acted her part to better adyan- 


tage. Inſpiration ſoon became fo habi— 


| tual to him, that he cou'd ſcarce deliver 
| himſelf in any other manner, This was 


CG the 
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the firſt gift he communicated to his diſ- 
ciples. Theſe ap'd very fincerely their. 


maſter's ſeveral grimaces, and ſhook in 


every limb the inſtant the fit of inſpi- 
Tation came upon them, whence they 
were call'd Quakers. 


The vulgar at- 
tempted to mimick them, they trembled, 
they ſpake thro' the noſe z- they quak'd 
and fancied themſelves ipſpir'd by the. 


Hl Ghoſt. The only thing now. want- 


ing was. a few miracles,. and accordingly 
they wrought ſome. 5 
FOX, this modern patriarch, ſpoke 


thus to a juſtice of peace before a large 


aſſembly of people. Friend, take care 
what thou do'ſt : God will ſoon puniſh 
thee for perſecuting his ſaints. This ma- 


giſtrate being one who beſotted himſelt 


every day with bad beer and brandy, died 
of an apoplexy two days after, the mo- 


ment he had ſign'd a hiitimus for impri- 


ſoning ſome Quakers. The ſudden death 
with which this juſtice was ſeiz'd, was 
not aſcrib'd to his intemperance, but Was 
univerſally look'd upon as the effect of 
the holy man's predictions ; fo that this 
accident made more converts to Qui- 
keriſm, than a thouſand ſermons and is 
many thaking fits cou'd have done, Ol. 
ver finding them increale daily ah de- 

| | 1 Cys 
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ſirous of bringing them over to his par- 
ty; and for that purpoſe attempted to 
bribe them by money. However, they 
were incorruptible, which made him one 
day declare, that this religion was the 
only one he had ever met with, that had 
reſiſted the charms of gold, _ 

The Quakers were ſeveral times per- 
ſecuted under Charles the ſecond, not 
upon a religious account, but for refu- 
ſing to pay the tythes; for Thee-ing and 
Thou-ing the magiſtrates, and for refu- 

ſing to take the oaths enacted by the b 
laws. - | 


At laſt Robert Barclay, a native of 
Scotland, preſented to the King in 1675, 


his apology for the Quakers, a work as | | 
well drawn up as the ſubject cou'd poſſi- 4 
bly admit. The dedication to Charles po 
the ſecond is not fill'd with mean, flat- _ 
- F tering encomiums; but abounds with * 
bold touches in favour of truth, and 
with the wiſeſt counſels. Thou haft taſted, 4 
fſays he to the king at the cloſe of his 1 
it | epiſtle dedicatory, of proſperity and a +l 
3 | verſity; thou knoweſt what it is to be ba- 44 
'-  nijbed thy native country; to be over-rutd 1 
is as well as to rule, and {it upon the thronc; 14 
and being oppreſſed, thou haſt reaſen to (1 
- kuow bow bateful the eppreſor is both 10 = 
Us | 2 _ God 4 
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' God and man : If after all theſe warnings 


and advertiſements, thou doſt not turn un- 


to the Lord with all thy heart; but for- 
get him who remembred thee in thy diſtreſs, 


ar d ive up thy ſelf to follow Iuft and va- 
nit y, ſurely great will be thy condemnation. 

A ainſt *which ſnare. as well as the 
temptations of thoſe, that may or do feed 
thee, and prompt thee to evil, the moſt ex- 
cellent and prevalent remedy will be, to 


apply thy ſelf to that light of Chriſt, 
which ſhineth in thy conſtience, which nei- 


ther can nor will ſlatter thee, nor ſuffer 


#hee to be at eaſe in thy fins ; but doth and 
will deal plainly and faithfully with thee, 
a thoſe that are followers thereof have 
plainly done ———— Thy faithful friend 
and ſubject, _ . 


| Robert Bar clay. * 


A more ſurprizing circumſtance is, 
that this epiſtle, written by a private 
man of no figure, was ſo happy in its 
effects as to put a ſtop to the perſecuti- 
on. : 


LETTER 
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LETTER Iv. 
ON THE 


- ſtrious William Pen, who eſta» 


Piith ih- power of the Quakers in Ame- 
rica, and would have made them appear + 
| venerable in the eyes of the Europeans, 
were it poſſible for mankind to reſpect 
virtue, when reveal'd in a sen 
light. He was the only ſon of vice- ad- 
miral Pen, favourite to the duke of York, 
| afterwards king James the ſecond. 
VNVilliam Pen at twemy years of age 
happening to meet with a F Quaker in 
Cork, whom he had known at Orford, 
this man made a proſelyte of him; and 
| William being a ſprightly youth, and 
naturally eloquent, having a winning 
aſpect, and a very engaging carriage, he 
ſoon gain'd over ſome of his Intimates. 
He carried matters. (0 far that he torm'd 


by 
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by inſenſibſe degrees a ſociety of young 
Quakers who met at his houſe; ſo that 
he was at the head of a ſect when a lit- 
tle above twenty. On Rnd 
Heing return'd, after his leaving Cork, 
to the vice-admiral his father, inſtead of 
falling upon his knees to ask him bleſ— 
ſing, he went up to him with his hat on, 


and ſaid, Friend, I'm very glad to ſee 


thee in good health. The vice- admiral ima- 
gin'd his ſon to be crazy ; but ſoon find- 
ing he was turn'd Quaker, he employ'd 
all the methods that prudence could 
ſuggeſt, to engage him to behave and 
act like other people. The youth made 
no other anſwer to his father, than by 
exhorting him to turn Quaker alſo. At 
laſt his father confin'd himſelf to this 
ſingle requeſt, viz. that he ſhou'd wait 
upon the king and the duke of York 
with his hat under his arm, and ſhou'd 
not Thee and Thou them. Pilliam an- 
ſwer'd, that he could not do theſe things 
for conſcience ſake, which exaſperated 
his father to ſuch a degree, that he 
turr'd him out of doors. Young Pen 
gave God thanks, for permitring him 
to ſuffer ſo early in his cauſe; after which 
he went into the city, where he held 
forth“ and made a great number of con- 
verts. 3 5 The 
About 1688, and the 24th year of his age. 
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The church of England clergy found. 
their congregations dwindle away daily ;. 
and Pen being young, handſome, and of 
a graceful ſtature, the court as well as. 
the city ladies flock'd very devoutly to 
his meeting. The patriarch George Fox 
hearing of his great reputation, came to 
London, (tho' the journey was very long) 
purely to ſee and converſe with him. 
Both reſolv'd to go upon Miſſions into 
foreign countries, and accordingly they 
embark'd for Holland, after having left 
labourers fuiſicient to take care of the 
iney nd. . 
* Their labours were crown'd with ſuc- 
cels in Amſterdam; but a circumſtance 
which reflected the greateſt honour on 
is them, and at the ſame time put their hu- 
ir mility to the greateſt trial, was the re- 
„ ception they met with from Elizabeth 
the princeſs Palatine, aunt to George the 
n- | firſt of Great- Britain, a lady conſpicuous 
os fer her genius and knowledge, and to 
cd whom Des Cartes had dedicated his Phz- 
be loſophical Romance. po 
| She was then retir'd to the Hague; 

im where ſhe receiv'd. theſe friends, for fo 

ch the Quakers were at that time call'd in 

Holland. The princeſs had ſeveral con- 
| ferences with them in her palace, and 
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ſhe at laſt entertain'd ſo favourable an 
opinion of Quakeriſm, . that they con- 
feſs'd ſhe was nor far trom the king- 
dom of heaven. The friends ſow'd like- 
wiſe the good ſeed in Germany, but 
reap'd very little fruit; for the mode of 


Thee-ing and Thou-ing was not approv'd 


of in 1 country; where a man is per- 


petually oblig'd ro employ the titles of 
Highneſs and excellency. ⸗Pilliam Pen 
return'd ſoon ro England upon hearing 
of his father's ſickneſs, in order to ſee 
him before he died. The Vice-admi- 
ral was reconcil'd to his ſon, and tho? of 
a different perſuaſion, embrac'd him ten- 


derly. William made a fruitleſs exhor. 
tation to his father not to receive the 


ſacrament, but to die a Quaker; and 


the good old man intreated his ſon Pil. 
liam to wear buttons on his ſleeves, and 
a Crape hatband in his beaver, but all 
to no purpoſe, _ 


__ #Hilliam Pen inherited very large poſ⸗ 


ſeſſions, part of which conſiſted in 


_ crown«debts due to the vice-admiral for 


ſums he had advanc'd for the ſea-ſervice; 


No monies were at that time more ſe— 
cure than thoſe owing from the king. 
Pen was oblig'd to go more than once, 
and Thee and Thou king Charles and his 


mini- 
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miniſters, in order to recover the debt 3 
and at laſt inſtead of ſpecie, the govern- 
ment inveſted him with the right and 


ſovereignty of a province of America, to 
the fouth of Maryland. Thus was a 
Quaker rais'd to ſovereign power. Pen 
ſet fail for his new dominions with two 
| ſhips freighted with Quakers, who fol- 


low'd his fortune. The country was then 


call'd Penſilvania from William Pen, 
who there founded Philadelphia, now the 


moſt flouriſhing city in that country. 


| The firſt ſtep he took was to enter into 
| an alliance with his American neigh- 
bours; and this is the only treaty be- 
| tween thoſe people and the Chrittians 
that was not ratified by an oath, and 
was never infring'd. The new ſovereign 
was at the ſame time the legiſlator of 
| Penſilvania, and enacted very wiſe and 
| prudent laws, none of which have ever 

| been chang'd ſince his time. The firſt. 


is, to injure no perſon upon a religious 


account, and to conſider as brethren all 
| thoſe who believe in one Gd. 
' He had no ſooner ſettled his Govern- 
ment, but ſeveral American merchants 
came and peopled this colony. The na- 
tives of the country inſtead of flying 
into the woods, 3 by inſenſible 
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degrees a friendſhip with the peaceable | 1 
Quakers. They lov'd theſe foreigners as | qu 
much as they deteſted the other Chri-] _. 
ſtians who had conquer'd and laid waſte ® tar 
America. In a little time, a great num.] Fi 
ber of theſe ſavages (falſely ſo call'd) ] vi 
charm'd with the mild and gentle diſ- of 
poſition of their neighbours, came in the 
_ crowds to William Pen, and beſought him in 
to admit them into the number of hi Þ un. 
vaſſals. Twas very rare and uncom- ! 0 
mon for a ſovereign. to be Thee'd and 7 
Thoud by the meaneſt of his ſubject, but 
| Fyho never took their hats off when ing 
they came into his preſence; and u the 
Angular for a government to be without ® But 

[ one prieſt in it, and for a People to be any 
 W without arms, either offenſive or defen- Þ me; 
ſive; for a body of Citizens to be ablo- # was 
lutely undiſtinguiſh'd but by the publict Þ Joy? 
_employments, and for neighbours not to ſal t 
entertain the leaſt jealouſy one againiÞ in 
the other. -: 5 tho 
Mailliam Pen might glory in having Eur. 
brought down upon earth the ſo much ijnyi, 
= boaſted golden age, which inall probav# prey 
1 ty never exiſted but in Penſilvania. He This 
| return'd to England to ſettle ſome affaiß and 
8 relating to his new dominions. Att 
ii the death of king Charles the 880 7 
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king James, who had lov'd the father, in- 
dulg'd the ſame affection to the ſon, and 
no longer conſider'd him an obſcure Sec- 
tary, but as a very great man. The 
king's politicks on this occaſion agreed 


with his inclinations. He was deürous 


of pleaſing the Quakers, by annulling 
the laws made againſt Nonconformilts, 


| in order to have an opportunity, by this 


univerſal toleration, of eſtabliſhing the 
Romiſh religion. All the ſectariſts in Eng- 


land ſaw the ſnare that was laid ſor them, 


but did not give into it; they never fail» 
ing to unite when the Romiſh religion, 
their common enemy, is to be oppos'd. 
Bur Pen did not think himſelf bound in 
any manner to renounce his pringiples 


merely to favour Proteſtants to whom he 


was odious, in oppoſition to a king who 
lov'd him. He had cſtabliſh'd an univer- 
{al toleration with regard to confcience 
in America, and wou'd not have it 
thought that he intended to deſtroy it in 


Europe; for which reaſon he adhered fo 
inviolable to king James, that a report 
| prevaiPd univerſally of his being a Jcſuit. 
| This calumny affected him very ftrovgly, 
and he was oblig'd to juſtify kimiel: in 
Print. However, the unfortunate king 
Ja mes the ſecond, in whom, as in moſt 
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princes of the Stuart family, grandeur 


and weakneſs were cqually blended yg and 


who, like them, as much overdid {ome 


things as he was ſhort in others, loft his 
kingdom in a manner that is hardly ro be 


accounted for. 


All the Engliſh ſectariſts accepted from | 
William the” third and his parliament, 
the toleration and indulgence which they 


had refus'd when offer'd by king James. 


IT was then the Quakers began to enjoy, 
by virtue of the laws, the ſeveral privi- 
lege they poſſeſs at this time. Pen ha- 


ving at laſt ſeen Quakeriſm firmly eſta. 
bliſh'd in his native country, went back 


to Penſilvania. His own people and the Þ 
Americans receiv'd him with tears of joy, 
as tho? he had been a father who was re- 
turn'd to viſit his children. All the laws Þ 
had been religiouſly obſerv'd in his ab- 
ſence, a circumſtance in which no le- 
giſlator had ever been happy but himſelf. 


After having reſided ſome years in Perf: 


vania, he left it, but with great reluc-F 
cance, in order to return to England, 
here to ſo}, eit ſome matters in favour of 


ie Cotamerce of Penſilvania. But he ne- 


er ſaw it again, he dying a Ruſcomb in | 


vine Anno 1718. 
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I am not able to gueſs what fate Qua- 
keriſm may have in America, but J per- 
ceive it dwindles away daily in England. 
In all countries where liberty of conſci- 
ence is allow'd, the eſtabliſh'd religion 


will at laſt ſwallow up all the reſt. Qua- 
kers are diſqualified from being members 
of parliament; nor can they enjoy any 


poſt or preferment, becauſe an oath mult 


always be taken on theſe occafions, and 


they never ſwear. They are therefore re- 
duc'd to the neceſſity of ſubſiſting upon 
traffic. Their children, whom the in- 


duſtry of their parents has enrich'd, ar: 


deſirous of enjoying honouts, of Wear. 


buttons and ruffles; and quite aſham'd 


of being call'd Quakers, they become 


converts to the Church of England, mere. 
ly to be in the faſhion, 


L. E T- 
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LETTER N 
EY 


” OF: 
E NGL AN D. 


"NGLAND is properly the cour- 
FE try of ſectariſts. Malta ſunt man- 
_z ones in domo patris mei (in my fa- 
ther's houſe are many manſions.) An 
Engliſhman, as one to whom liberty is na- 
_ tural, may go to heaven his own way, 
Nevertheleſs, tho' every one is permit- 
ted to ſerve God in whatever mode or 
faſhion he thinks proper, yet their true 
religion, that in which a man makes his 
fortune, is the ſect of Epiſcoparians or 
Churchmen, call'd the Church of Eng- 
land, or ſimply the Church, by way of 


emi- 
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eminence. No perſon can poſſeſs an em- 
ployment either in England or [reland, 
unleſs he be rank'd among the faithſul, 
that is, profeſſes himſelf a member of the 
Church of England. This reaſon (which 


carries mathematical evidence with it) 


has converted ſuch numbers of diſtenters 


of all perſuaſions, that not a twentieth 
part of the nation is out of the pale of the. 


ettabliſh'd Church. The Eugliſh clergy 
have retain'd a great number of the Ro- 


miſh ceremonies, and eſpecially that of 


receiving, with a molt ſcrupulous atten- 

tion, their tithes, They allo have the 

pious ambition to aim at ſuperiority. 
of * - 


An Ac w A 2. th ov 2 — 


. 


ano ee WHITE very TO pinning 


ly their flocks with a holy zeal againtt 


Diſſenters of all denominations. This 
zeal was pretty violent under the Torics, in 
the four laſt years of queen Aune; but 
was productive of no greater milchicf 


than the breaking the windows of ſome 


meeting-houſes, and the demoliſhing of 


a few of them. For religious rage ccas'd 
in England with the civil wars; and was 
no more under queen Anne, then the hol- 
low noiſe of a ſea whoſe billows ſtill 
| heav'd, tho' ſo long after the ſtorm, when 
| the Whigs and Tories laid waſte their na- 
| tive country, in the ſame manner as the 
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Guelphs and Gibelins formerly did theirs, 
"Twas abſolutely neceſſary for both par- 
ties to call in religion on this occaſion ; 
The Tories declar'd for epiſcopacy, and 


the Whigs, as ſome imagin'd, were for 


aboliſhing it; however, after theſe had 


got the upper hand, they contented 
themſelves with only abridging it. 
Atthe time when the ear] of Ox- 


Ford and the lord Bolingbroke us'd to drink 
 Healths to the Tories, the Church of Exg- 


land confider'd thoſe noblemen as the de- 


fenders of it's holy privileges. Thelow- 
er houſe of Convocation (a kind of houſe 
of Commons) conipos'd wholly of the 


a ent oo ene = —— — - 1 Seats ＋ & 22 22 — A 
Sivign)yy Wald 111 1011 hs wwe i ct T Tat time; | 


at leaſt the members of it had the liberty Þ 
to meet, to diſpute on eccleſiaſtical mat - 
ters, to ſentence impious books from time 
to time, to the flames; that is, books 
written againſt themſelves. The mint 
ry, which is now compos'd of Whigs, 
does not ſo much as allow thoſe gentle- 


men to aſſemble, ſo that they are at this 


time reduc'd (in the obſcurity of their 
reſpeQtive pariſhes) to the melancholy 


occupation of praying for the proſperity of 


the Government, whoſe tranquility they 


would willingly diſturb. With regard 


to the biſhops, who are twenty ſix in al], 


they 
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they ſtill have ſears in the houſe of lordò 
in ſpite of the Whigs, becauſe the ancient 
abuſe of conſidering them as Barons ſub* 
fiſts tothis day. There is a clauſe how- 
ever in the oath which the government 
requires from th<f2 gentlemen, that puts 
their chriſtian patience to a very great 
trial, Viz. that they ſhall be of the Church 
of England as by law eſtabliſh'd. There 
are few biſhops, deans, or other dignita- 
ries, but imagine they are ſo jure divino; 
tis conſequently a great mortification to 
them to be oblig*d ro confeſs, that they 


owe their dignity to a pititul law enacted 
by a ſer of profane laymen. A learned 


monk (father Courayer) writ a book lately 
to prove the validity and ſucceſſion of Eng- 
liſþ ordinations. This book was forbid 
in France; but do you believe that the 


Engliſh miniſtry were pleas'd with it? Far 


from it. Theſe damn'd Whigs don't 
vilue a ſtraw, whether the epiſcopal 
ſucceſſion among them hath been inter- 
rupted or not, or whether biſhop Paræ- 
er was conſecrated (as *tis pretended) ina 
tavern, or a Church; for theſe Whigs 
are much better plœas'd that the bithops 
ſhould derive their authority from the 


| parliament, than from the apoities The 
| lord 3 — Oblerv'd, that this notion 


a5 
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oi divine right would only make ſo many 


tyrants in lawn- eeves, but that the laws 


made ſo many citizens. 
With regard to the morals of the Eng- 


liſh clergy, they are more regular than 


thoſe of France, and for this reaſon. All 


the clergy (a very few excepted) are 
educat:d in the univerſities of Oxford 


or. Cambridge, far from the depravity and 


corruption which reign in the capital. 
They are not call'd to dignities till very 
late, at a time of life when men are ſen- 
ſible of no other paſſion but avarice; that 
is, when their ambition craves a ſupply: 
Employments are here beſtow'd both in 
the church and the army, as a reward for 
long ſervices ; and we never ſee young- 


ſters made biſhops. or colonels immedi- 


ately upon their laying aſide the academi- 
cal pown; and beſides, moſt of the cler- 


gy are married. The ſtiff and awkward 


air contracted by them at the univerſity, 
and the little familiarity the men of this 


country have with the ladies, commonly 


oblige a biſhop to confine himſelf to, 
and reſt contented with his own. Cler- 
gymen ſometimes take a glaſs at che ta- 
vorn, cuſtom givii g them a ſanction on 
- phivoccaſion ; and. if they fuddle them- 
VV ſelves 
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ſelves 'tis in a very ſerious manner, and 
without giving the leaſt ſcandal. 

That ſable mix'd kind of mortal (not 
to be defin'd ) who is neither of the cler- 
gy nor of the laity; in a word, the thing 
call'd Abbe in France, is a ſpecies quite 
unknown in England, All the clergy 


here are very much upon the reſerve, and 


moſt of them pedants. When theſe are 


told, that in France, young fellows fa- 
mous for their diſſoluteneſs and rais'd to 


the higheſt dignities of the church by 
female intrigues, addreſs the fair publick- 
ly in an amorous way, amuſe themſelves 
in writing tender love-ſongs, entertain 
their friends very ſplendidly every night 


at their own houſes, and after the ban- 
quet is ended, withdraw to invoke the 


aſſiſtance ot the Holy Ghoſt, and call 
themſelves boldly the ſuccefiors of the 
apoſtles, they bleſs God for their being 


Proteſtants. But, theſe are ſhameleis 
Hereticks, who deſerve to be blown 


hence thro' the flimes to old Nick, as 


Rabelais ſays, and for this reaſon 1 don't 


trouble my ſelf about them. ; 


"LET: 
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LETTER VI. 
ON THE- 


PRESBYTERIANS: 


HE Church of England is con- 
fin'd almoſt. to the kingdom 
whence it receiv'd its name, and to re- 
land, for Presbyterianiſm is the eſtabliſn'd 
religion in Scotland. This Presbyteria- 
niſm is directly the ſame with Calviniſm, 
as it was eſtabliſh'd in France, and is 


now profeſs'd at Geneva. As the prieſts pre 
of this ſect receive but very inconfidera- pait 
ble ſtipends from their churches, and con- | bro 
ſequently cannot emulate the ſplendid: lux- 2 v 
ury of biſhops, they exclaim very na- ] noſ 
Lurally againſt honours which they can | of . 
never attain to. Figure to your ſelf the win 
haughty Diogenes, trampling under foot ann 
the pride of Plato. The Scorch Presby?; pou 
terians are not very unlike that proud, tho' | 6N01 


tatter d reaſoner. Diogenes did not uſe 
FFC 8 Alex- 
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Alexander half ſo impertinently as theſe 
treated king Charles the ſecond; for 
when they took up arms in his cauſe, in 
oppoſition to Oliver, who had deceiv'd 
them, they forc'd that poor monarch to 
undergo the hearing of three or four ſer- 
mons every day; would not ſuffer him 
to play, reduc'd him. to a fate of peni- 
tence and mortification z. ſo that Charles 
ſoon grew ſick of theſe pedants, and ac- 
cordingly elop'd from them with as 
much joy as a youth does from ſchool. _ 

A Church of England miniſter appears 
as e nother Cato in preſence of a juvenile, 
ſprightly French graduate, who bawls 
for a whole morning together in the di- 
| vinity ſchools, and hums a ſong in cho- 
tus with ladies in the Evening: But this 
| Cato is a very ſpark, when before a Scorch 
Presbyterian. The latter affects a ſerious 
pair, puts on a ſour look, wears a vaſtly 
| broad-brimm'd hat, and a long cloak over 
a very ſhort coat; preaches thro” the 
| noſe, and gives the name of the whore 
of Babylon to all churches, where the 
| miniſters are ſo fortunate as to enjoy an 
annual revenue of five or ſix thouſand. 
pounds; and where the people are weak 
enough to ſuffer this, and to give chem 
e ie 


your eminence. 


the Romiſh church. 
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the titles of my lord, your lordihip, or 
Theſe gentlemen, who have alſo ſome 
churches in England, introduc'd there 


the mode of grave and ſevere exhor- 


tations. To them is owing the ſan— 
ctification of Sunday in the three king- 


doms. People are there forbid to work or 
take any recreation on that day, in which 


the ſeverity is twice as great as that of 


or concerts are allow'd in London on Sun- 
days; and even cards are ſo expreſslu 
forbid, that none but perſons of quality 


and thoſe we call the genteel, play on that 


day; the reſt of the nation go either to 


church, to the tavern, or to ſee their 


miſtreſſes. „„ 
FTpho' the Epiſcopal and Presby terian 


ſects are the two prevailing ones in 


Great-Britain, yet all others are very 
welcome to come and ſettle in it, and 
live very ſociably together, tho' moſt 
of their preachers hate one another al- 


moſt as cordially as a Janſeniſt damns a 


Jcſuir. ry 

Take a view of the Rojal-Exchanre 
in London, a place more venerable than 
many courts of juſtice, where the 1:- 


preſentatives of all nations meet for he 


bene 


No opera's, plays 
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benefit of mankind. There the Jews 


the Mahometan, and the Chriſtian tranſ- 


act together as tho' they all proteſs'd 


the ſame religion, and give the name of 
Infidel to none but bankrupts. There the 


Presbyterian confides in the Anabaptiſt, 


and the Churchman depends on the Qua- 
ker's word. At the breaking up of this 
| pacific and free aſſembly, ſome withdraw 
to the ſynagogue, and others to take a 


olaſs. This man goes and is baptiz'd in 


| 4gpreat tub, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; That man has 
bis ſon's foreskin cut off, whilit a ſet of 
Hebrew words (quite unintelligible to 


bim) are mumbled over his child. 


Others retire to their churches, and there 


wait for the inſpiration of heaven with 
their hats on, and all are ſatisfied. 
If one religion only were allowed in 


England, the government would very 
poſſibly become arbitrary; if there were 
but two, the people wou'd cut one ano- 
| ther's throats; but as there are ſuch a 
| multitude, they all live happy and in 
peace 


TLEx: 
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LETTER VII. 
ON THE 


SOCINIANS 


OR 


ARIANS, 


OR 


ANTITRINITARIANS. 


X HERE is a little ſe& here com- 
pos'd of clergymen, and of a few 


very learned perſons among the laity, 


who, tho' they don't call themſelves 


Arias or Soctvians, do yet diſſent entire- 
ly from St. Athanaſius, with regard to 
their notions of the Trinity, and declare 
very frankly, that the Father 1 is greater 
than the Son. n 


Do 
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Do you remember what is related of 


a a certain orthodox bithop, who in order 
to convince an emperor of the reality of 
conſubſtantiation, put his hand under the 


chin of the monarch's fon, and took him 


by the noſe in preſence of his ſacred ma- 


jeſty 2 The emperor was going to order 
his attendants to throw the biſhop out of 
the window, when the good old man 
gave him this handſame and convincing 
rcalon : Since your Majeſty, ſays he, is. 
angry when your fon has not due reſpect 
ihown him, what punithment do you 
think will God the father inflict on thoſe 
who refuſe his fon Jes the titles due 


to him? The perſons | juſt now men- 


tion'd, declare that the holy biſnop took. 


| a very wrong itep ; that his argument 


was inconcluſive, and that the empcror 
ſhould have anſwer'd him thus: Know 
that there are two ways by which men 
may be wanting in reſpect to me; firit, 
in not doing honour ſufficient to my ſon; 
and lecondly, in paying him the ſame 
honour as to me * 
Be this as it will, the principles of 
Arius begin to revive, not only in Eng- 
land but in Holland and Poland. The 
celebrated Sir //aac Newton honour'd this 
opinion fo far as to countenance it. Lol 
| 8 p. 1 
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philoſopher thought that the Unitartans 
argued more mathematically than we do. 
But the moſt ſanguine ſtickler for Ariz- 
niſm is the illuſtrious Dr. Clark, This 


man is rigidly virtuous, and of a mild 
diſpoſition; is more fond of his tenets 


than deſirous of propagating them; and 


eblorb'd fo entirely in problems and cal- 


culations, that he is a mere reaſoning 


machine. 


Tis he who wrote a book which i; 
much eſteem'd and little under ſtood, on 
the exiſtence of God; and another more 
intell;gible, but pretty much contemnec, 
on the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 

He never engag'd in ſcholaſtic diſputes, 
which our friend calls venerable trifles. 
He only publiſh'd a work containing all 


the teſtimonies of the primitive ages, 
for and againſt the Unitarians, and Jcaves 


to the reader the counting of the voices, 


and the liberty of forming a judgment. 
This book won the doctor a great num- 


ber of partizans, and loft him the See ot 
Canterbury: But in my humble opinion, 
he was out in his calculation, and had 


better have been Primate of all England, 
than merely an Arian parſon. 


You ſee that opinions are ſubject to 
revolutions as well as Empires. Arianiſii 
after 
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after having triumph'd during three cen- 
turies, and been forgot twelve, riſes at 
laſt out of its own aſhes; but it has choſe 
a very improper ſeaſon to make its ap- 
pearance in, the preſent age being quite 
cloy'd with diſputes and Sets. The 
members of this Sect are, beſides, too 
few to he indulg'd the liberty of holding 


public aſſemblies, which however they 


will doubtleſs be permitted to do, in caſt 

they fpread conſiderably. But people 
are now ſo very cold with reſpect to all 
things of this kind, that chere is little 
probability any new religion, or old one 
that may be reviv'd, will meet with fa- 

your. Is it not whimſical enough that 
Luther, Calvin and Zuinglins, all of em 
wretched authors, ſhould have founded 
Sects which are now ſpread over great 


1 part of Europe; that Mahomer, tho' fo 
ignorant, ſhould have given a religion 


to Aſia and Africa; and that Sir Jaa 
Newton, Dr. Clark, Mr. Locke, Mr, Le 
Clerc, Se. the greateſt philoſophers, as 
well as the ableſt writers of their ages, 


ſhould ſcarce have been able to raiſe a mY 


tle flock, which even decreaſes daily. 
This it is to be born at a proper pe- 


| nod of time. Were Cardinal de Retz to 
return again into the world neither his 


E 2 eloquence 


-” 
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eloquence nor his intrigues Would draw 


together ten women in Paris. 5 
Were Oliver Cromwell, he who be— 


| headed his Sovereign and feiz'd upon the 


kingly dignity, to riſe from the dead, he 


wou'd be a wealthy city trader, and no 


more. 
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' LETTER: VII 


ON THE 


PARLIAMENT. 


L HE Members of the Engliſb Par- 


| liament are fond of comparing 


themſelves to the old Romans. 


Not long ſince, Mr. Shipper open'd a 


ſpeech in the houſe of Commons with 
| theſe words, The Majeſty of the People of 


England would be wounded. The ſingu- 


larity of the expreſſion occaſion'd a loud 


laugh; but this Gentleman, ſo far from 


being diſconcerted, repeated the ſame 
words with a reſolute tone of voice, and 


the 
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the laugh ceas'd. In my opinion, the 
Majeſty of the people of England has no- 
thing in common with that of the people 
of Rome, much leſs is there any affinity 


bs between their governments. There is in 
5 London a Senate, ſonie of the members 
0 


whereof are accus'd, (doubtleſs very un- 
juſtiy) of ſelling their voices on certain 
occaſions, as was done in Rome; this is 
— dhe only reſemblance. Beſides, the two 
— nations appear to me quite oppoſite in 
character, with regard both to good and 

evil. The Romans never knew the dread- 
ful folly of religious Wars, an abomination 
reſerv'd for devout Preachers of patience 
and humility. Marius and Hylla, Cæſar 
and Pompey, Anthony and Auguſtus, did 


E. not draw their ſwords and ſet the world 
na blaze, merely to determine whether 

ar. the Flamen ſhould wear his ſhirt over his 

ire | robe, or his robe over his ſhirt ; or whe- 


ther the ſacred Chickens ihou}d eat and 


3, $ drink, or cat only, in order to take the 


ich 8 augury. The Exgliſb have hang'd one 
, another by law, and cut one another to 
pieces in pitcht battles, for quarrels of as 
trifling a nature. The Se&s of the Epiſ- 
coparians and Presbyterians quite diſtract- 
ed theſe very ſerious Heads for a time. 
But fancy they'll hardly ever be fo filly 


again, 
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again, they ſceming ro be grown wiſe 


at their own expenge; and 1 don't per 


ceive the leaſt inclination in them to mur- 
ther one another merely about ſyllogiſms, 


as ſome Zealots among them once did. 
But here follows a more eſſential differ- 
ence hetween Rome and England, which 


gives the advantage entirely to the latter, 
wiz, that the civil wars of Rome ended 


in flavery, and thoſe of the Eugliſh in li- 


berty. The Engliſh are the only people 


upon earth who have been able to pre- 
ſcribe limits to the power of Kings by 


reſiſting them; and who, by a ſeries ot 


ſtruggles, have at laſt eſtabliſh'd that wiſe 


Government, where the Prince is all 
powerful to do good, and at the ſame 


time is reſtrain'd from committing evil; 


Where the Nobles are great without in- 
ſolence, tho' there are no Vaſſals; and 


where the People ſhare in the govern- 


ment without confuſion. 


The houſe of Lords and that of the 
Commons divide the legiſlative power un- 
der the King, but the Romans had no 
juch balance. The Patricians and Ple— 
bcians in Rome were perpetually at va- 

riance, and there was no intermediate 


I ower to reconcile them. The Roms 
<enate who were ſo unjultly, ſo crimi- 


nally 
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| nally proud, as not to ſuffer the Plebeians 


to ſhare with them in any thing, cou'd 


find no other arrifice to keep the latter 


out of the Adminiſtration than by em- 
ploying them in foreign wars. They 
conſider'd the Plebeians as a wild beaſt, 


whom it behoy'd them to let looſe upon 
their neighbours, for fear they ſhould de- 


vour their maſters. Thus the greateſt 
defect in the Government of the Romans 
rais'd 'em to be Conquerors. By being 
unhappy at home, they triumph'd over, 


and poſſeſs'd themſelves of the world, till 


at laſt their diviſions funk them to Sla- 


ä 


The government of England will never 
riſe to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, nor 
will its end be fo fatal. The Engliſh are 
not fir'd with the ſplendid folly of mak- 
ing conqueſts, but would only prevent 


their neighbours from conquering. They 
are not only jealous of their own Liberty, 


but even of that of other Nations. The 
Engliſh were exaſperated againſt Lewis the 
Fourteenth, for no other reaſon but be- 


Cauſe he was ambitious; and declar'd war 


againſt him merely out of levity, not 
from any intereſted motives. 1 

The Engliſb have doubtleſs purchas'd 
their Liberties at a very high price, and 
5 „ wWaded 
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waded thro' ſeas of blood to drown the 
Idol of arbitrary Power. Other nations 


have been involv'd in as great calamities, 


and have ſhed as much blood ; bur then 


the blood they ſpilt in defence of their Li— 
berties, only enflaved them the more. 


That which riſes to a Revolution in 
England is no more than a Sedition in 
other countries. A city in $pazn, in Bar- 
bary, or in Turkey, takes up arms in de- 


fence of its Privileges, when immediate- 


ly *tis ſtorm'd by mercenary Troops, tis 
puniſh'd by Executioners, and the reſt 
of the Nation kiſs the chains they are 


loaded with. The French are of opini- 


on, that the government of this Iſland 


is more tempeſtuous than the ſea which 


ſurrounds it, which indeed is true; bur 


then 'tis never ſo but when the King 
raiſes the ſtorm ; when he attempts to 
ſeize the Ship 


of which he is only the 


chief Pilot. The civil wars of France 


laſted longer; were more cruel, and pro- 
ductive of greater evils than thoſe of 


England; But none of theſe civil Wars had 


a a wiſeand prudent Liberty for their object. 


In che deteſtable Reigns of Charles the 
ninth, and Henry the third, the whole 
affair was only, whether the people ſhould 
be flayes to the GCaiſes. With regard 5 

p | „ tac 
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the laſt war of Paris, it deſerves only to 
be hooted at. Methinks I fee a croud 
of School- boys riſing up in arms againſb 
their Maſter, and afterwards whipp'd for 
it. Cardinal de Retz, who was witty 
and brave, but to no purpole z rebellious 
| without a cauſe factious without deſign, 
\ | and head of a defenceleſs Party, caball'd 
for caballing ſake, and ſeem'd to foment 
dhe civil War merely out of diverſion, 
„The Parliament did not know what he 
is intended, nor what he did not intend, 
& I He lev ied troops by act of Parliament, 
re und the next moment caſhier'd them. He 
j. chreatned, he begg'd pardon z he ſet a 
price upon Cardinal Mararinc's head, and 
afterwards congratulated him in a public 
manner. Oui civil wars under Charles 
the fixch were bloc and cruel, thoſe 
of the League execratie, and that 'of the 
* Frondeurs ridi iculous. 
That for wiiih the French chiefly re · 
proach the £7, wo! nation, is, the mur 


3 


—— ᷣ— — — — — 


5 Fronde urs, in its proper ſenſe Slingers, on d 
Euratively Cavillers, or lovers of con radi ction 3 
das a name given to a league or paity hat op- 
Nos d the French miniſtry, i. e. Cardinal Maza- 
ine in 1648. See Roche aul s Memoirs. 
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ther of King Charles the Firſt, whom 
His ſubjects treated exactly as he wou'd 
have treated them, had his Reign been 
Proſperous. After all, conſider on one 
fide, Charles the firſt defcated in a pitch'd 
battle, impriſon'd, try'd, ſentenc'd to dic 
in Weſtminſter- hall, and then beheaded: F 
And on the other, the Emperor Henry $ | 
the ſeventh, poiſon'd-by his chaplain at Þ : 
His receiving the ſacrament; Heury the Þ 
Third ſtabb'd by a Monk; thirty aſſaſſina- t 
tions projected againſt Henry the fourth; It. 
ſeveral of them put in execution, and I n. 
the laſt bereaving that great Monarch of Þ oc 
his life, Weigh, I ſay, all theſe wicked Þ i 
attempts, and then judge. 


LETTER N. 
ON THE 
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* 55 àù, 
Har mixture in the Engliſh govern Wi 
men., chat harmony between King 


the Engliſ Nation. Fr 


wn | Lords and Commons, did not always 
'd | fubfitt. England was enſlav'd for a long 
en | ſeries of years by the Romans, and Sax= 
ne Þ ons, the Daxes, and the French ſucceſ- 
d ſively. William the conqueror particulars 


die  Iy rul'd them with a rod of iron. He 
d: difpos'd as abſolutely of the lives and for- 
ary Þ tunes of his conquer'd ſuhjects as an eaſ- 
wat tern Monarch; and forbid, upon pain of 
the death, the Erg/iſh both fire or candle in 
na- their houſes after eight a clock; whe= 
ch; ther he did this to prevent their noctur- 
and nal meetings, or only to try, by this 
h of odd and whimſical prohibition, how far 
cked Þ it was poſſible for one Man to extend his 
power over his fellow Crearures. Tis 
true indeed chat the Enz2liſh had Parlia- 
ments before ard after Milliam the Con- 
queror; and they boaſt of them, as tho? 
theſe aſſemblies, then call'd Parlia ments, 
5 compos'd of ecclgſiaſtical Tyrants, and 
= of plunderers entitled Barons, had been 
Ihe guardiaus ef the publick liberty and 
lappineſs. „ 
The Barbariens who came from the 
Whores of theo, BAI lic? and ſettled in the 
N T. Pei of Europe, b ought with them the 
form of DOVCTN ht Cali. States or Pars 


zoverf. laments, abo ce to much noife is 
1 Kingypnade, and Wirich are fo little under ftood. 
_ Low 0 S Kings 


* 


ſpoils of whole nations. 
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Kings indeed were not abſolute in thoſe 
days, but then the people were more 


wretched upon that very account, and 


more completely enflay'd. The Chiefs 


of the ſavages who had laid waſte France, 


ttaly, Spain, and England, made them- 


ſelves Monarchs. Their generals divid- 


ed among themſelves the ſeveral cour- 


tries they had conquer'd, whence ſprung 


thoſe Margraves, thoſe Peers, thoſe Ba- 
rons, thoſe petty Tyrants, who often 
conteſted with their Sovercigns for the 


birds of prey, fighting with an Eagle 
for Doves, whoſe blood the Victorious 
was to fuck. Every nation, inſtead of 
being govern'd by one Maſter, was tram- 


pled upon by an hundred Tyrants. The 
prieſts ſoon play'd a part among them. 


Before this, it had been the fate of the 


_ ._ Gauls, the Germans, and the Britons, to 
be always govern'd by their Druids, ard 


the Chiefs of their villages, an ancient 
kind of Barons, not fo tyrannical as their 
ſucceſſors. Theſe Druids pretended to be 
mediators between God and man. They 


_eniftcd laws, they fulminared their ex- 
communications, and ſentenc'd to death, 
The Biſhops ſucceeded, by inſenfible de- 
grecs, to their temporal authority in the 
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Gith and Vandal government. The Popes 
ſet themſelves at their head, and ar m'd 
with their Briefs, their Bulls, and rein— 


forc'd by Monks, they made cven Kings 


tremble; depos'd and aſſaſſinated them 
at pleaſure, and employ'd every artifice 
to draw into their own purſes, monies 
from all parts of Europe. The weak Ina, 
one of the tyrants of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy in England, was the firſt Monarch 
that ſubmitted, in his pilgrimage to Rome, 


to pay St. Peter's penny (equivalent very 
near to a French crown) for every houſe 
in his dominions. The whole Ihand ſoon 


follow'd his example; England became 
inſenſibly one of the Pope's provinces, 


and the holy Father us'd to ſend from 


time to time his Legates thither to levy 
exorbitant taxes. At laſt King John de- 


liver'd up by a public inftrument, the 
| Kingdom of England to the Pope, who 
nad excommunicated him; but the Ba- 
rons not finding their account in this re ſig- 
nation, dethron'd the wretched King 
Jobn, and ſeated Lewis, father to St. Lewis 
King of France in his place. However 
they were ſoon weary of their new Mo- 
| narch, and accordingly oblig'd him to re- 
turn back to France. Ty OG „„ 
5 = Whilſt 
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Wbilſt that the Barons, the Biſhops, 
and the Popes, all laid waſte England, 
 vhere all were for ruling ; the moſt nu- 
merous, the moſt uſeful, even the moſt 
virtuous, and conſequently the moſt ve— 


nerable part of mankind, conſiſting of 


thoſe who ſtudy the laws and the ſciences; 


of traders, of artificers, in a word, of al] 


who were not tyrants ; that is, thoſe 


who are call'd the people; theſe, I tay, 
were by them look'd upon as ſo many ans 
mals beneath the dignity of the human 
ſpecies. The Commons in thoſe ages 


were far from ſharing in the government, 


they being Villains or Pealante, whole 
labour, whoſe blood, were the property 


of their Matters, who entitled themſelvcs Þ 


the Nobility. The major part of them 
in Europe were at that time what they 
are to this day in ſeveral parts of the 
world; they were Villains or Bondſmen 


of Lords; that is, a kind of cattle 


bought and ſold with the land. Many 
ages paſt away before juſtice cou'd be 
done to human nature; before mankind 
were conſcious, that 't was abominable 
numbers ſhould ſow, and but few reap: 


And was not France very happy, when 
the power and authority of thoſe petty 


Reb» 
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Robbers was aboliſh'd by the lawful au- 


thority of Kings andof the People? 
Happily in the violent ſhocks which 


the diviſions between Kings and the No- 


bles gave to empires, the chains of Na— 
tions were more or leſs heavy. Liberty 
in England, ſprung from the quarrels of 
Tyran's. The Barons forc'd King ohn 
and King Heury the third, to grant the 
Magna Charta, the chief deſign of which 


was indeed to make Kings dependant on 


the Lords, but then the reſt of the na- 
tion were a little favour'd in it, in order 
that they might join, on proper occaſi- 
ons, with their pretended Maſters. This 
great Charter which is conſider'd as 
the ſacred origin of the Engliſh Liber- 
ties, ſhews in it {elf how little Liberty 
was known. 5 


The Title alone proves, that the King 


thought he had a juſt right to be abſo- 
lute; and that the Barons, and even the 
Clergy forc'd him to give up the pre- 


tended right, for no other reaſon but be- 


cauſe they were the moſt powerful. 
Magna Charta begins in this ſtile, 


me grant, of our own free will, the follows 


ing Privileges to the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 


| Priors and Barons of our Kingdom, &. 
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The Houſe of Commons is not once 


mention'd in the Articles of this Charter, 


a Proof that it did not yet exiſt, or that 


it exiſted without Power. Mention is 
therein made, by name, of the Freemen 


of England, a melancholy Proof that 


ſome were not fo. It appears by the 


thirty ſecond Article, that theſe pre- 
tended Freemen ow'd Service to their 
Lords. Such a Liberty as this, was not 
many removes from Slavery, _ . 

By article XXI, the King ordains that 


his Officers ſhall not henceforward ſeize 


upon, unleſs they pay for them, the 
Horſes and Carts of Freemen. The Pcc- 


ple conſider'd this Ordnance as a real 


Liberty, tho? it was a greater Tyranny. 


Henry the ſeventh, that happy Ulurper 


and great Politician, who pretendcd to 
love the Barons, tho? he in reality hatcd 
and fear'd them, got their Lands alicna- 


ted. By this means the Villains, aſter- 
wards acquiring Riches by their Indu- 
ſtry, purchas'd the Eſtates and Countiy- F 


Seats of the illuſtrious Peers who had 


ruin'd themſelves by their Folly and EX. 
travagance, and all the Lands got by in- 


ſenſible D: grees into other Hands. 
The Power of the Houſe of Com- 

mons increas'd every Day, The F 115 
ä ä is 


knows where it is ſituated. 
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lies of the ancient Peers were at laſt ex- 
tinct; and as Peers only are properly 
noble in England, there would be n 


ſuch thing in ſtrictneſs of Law, as No- 


bility in that Ifland, had not the Kings 


created new Barons from Time to Time, 


and preſerv'd the Body of Peers, once 

a Terror to them, to oppoſe them to the 

Commons, ſince become ſo formidable. 
All theſe new Peers who compoſe the 


higher Houſe, receive nothing but their 
Titles from the King, and very few of 


them have Eſtates in thoſe Places whence 
they take their Titles. One ſhall be 
Duke of D tho' he has not a 


Foot of Land in Dor ſelſpire; and ano 


ther is Earl of a Village, tho' he ſcarce 
The Peers 
have Power, but 'tis only in the Parlia- 
ment Houſe. 

Thee i ry no ſuch thing 3 as & Haute, 
moyeune, & vaſe juſtice, that is, a Power 
pn HD io SC nn 


* La haute juſtice, is that of a Lord, who has 
Power to ſentence capitally, and to judge of all 
Cauſes civil and criminal, thoſc of the Cruwn ex- 
cepted. La moy:nne juſtice, is empower'd to judg2 
of Act ons relating to Guardianſtaps, and Offcices, 


* 


| Ta baſhe juſtice takes Cognizance of the Fees due 
| to the Lord, of the Havock of Beaſts, and of 
Off SUCCS, 
| there is perhaps no Iuſtance of its ever being pu 
m Execution, 


The moyenne juſticc i imaginary, and 


r 


Lands as ancreas'd. Thus no one is ty- 
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to judge in all Matters civil and crime 
nal; nora Right or Privilege of Hunt- 


ing in the Grounds. of a Citizen, who 


at the ſame time is not permitted to fire 


a Gun in his o-, Field 
No one is exempred in this Country 


From paying certain Taxes, becauſe he 18 


a Nobleman or a Prieſt. All Duties and 


Taxes are ſettled by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, whoſe Power is greater than that 


of the Peers, tho' inſeriour to it in dig- 


nity. The ſpiritual as well as temporal 
Lords have the Liberty to reject a Money 


Bill brought in by the Commons, but 


they are not aliow'd to alter any thing 
In it, and muſt either paſs or throw it 
out without Reſtriction. When the 
Bill has paſs'd the Lords and is ſign'd 
by the King, then the whole Nation 
pays, every Man in proportion to his 
Revenue or Eſtate, not according to his 


Title, which would be abſurd. There 
is no ſuch thing as an arbitrary Sub- 
ſidy or Poll-Tax, bur. a general Tax 


on the Lands, of all which an Eſtimate 
was made in the. Reign of the famous 
King William the Third. 98 85 


The Land-Tax continues ſtill upon 
the ſame foot, tho' the Revenue of the 


— —— —⅛—db— — — ——ß OO — — — 
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ranniz'd over, and every one is eaſy* 
The feet of the Peaſants are not bruis'd 
by wooden Shoes; they cat white Bread; 


are well cloath'd, and are not afraid of : 


increaſing their Stock of Catrle, nor of 
tiling their Houles, from any Apprehen- 
ſions that their Taxes will be rais'd the 
Year following. The annual Income of 
the Eſtates of a great many Commoners 
in England, amounts to two hundred 
thouſand Livres; and yet theſe don't 
think it beneath them to plough the 


Lands which enrich them, and on which 


ney enjoy their Liberty. 


LETTER NX. 
O N 


8. R A A E 


F :caom, and this Freedom on the other 


Side ed their Commerce, Whence 
| aroſe the Grandeur of the State. Tara 
rais'd 


s Trade enrich'd the Citizens in 
England, ſo it contributed to their 
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| rais'd by inſenſible Degrees the naval | 
i Power, which gives the Engliſb a'Superi- | | 

| ority over the Seas; and they now are! 

j Maſters of very near two hundred Ships | |} 

j of War. Poſterity will very poſlibly ] 
. be {urpriz'd to hear that an Iſland whoſe 1 « 
. only Produce is a little Lead, Tin, Ful-  ; 
it Jer's Earth, and coarſe Wool, [ould ; 
1 become ſo powerful by its Commerce, c 
44 as to be able to fend in 1723, three 4 
11 Fleets. at the ſame time to three diffe- &< 
1 rent and far diſtanc'd Parts of the Globe. c 
Rt One before Gibraltar, conquer'd and ſtill 1 it 
[ poſſeſs'd by. the Engliſh; a ſecond to = 
i Porto Bello, to diſpofleſs the King of # 7 
. Spain of the Treaſures of the Weſt- In- tl 
WR dies; and a third into the Baltick, to pre- 
61 vent the Northern Powers from coming E 
to an Engagement. 1 
118 At the Time when Lewis XIV. made # P. 
1 all Italy tremble, and that his Armies, 1 ar 
9 | which had already polleſs'd themſelves of be 
1 Savoy and Piedmont, were upon the Point m 
WH of taking Turin; 8 Eugene was ob- w 
1 lig'd to march from the Middle of Ger- m 
many in order to ſuccour Savoy. Having # E- 

no Money, without which Cities can- ric 

not be either taken or defended, he ad- Pr 

Qrcls'd himſelf ro ſome English Merchants. 5 


Theſe, at an Hour and half's Warning, 
lem 
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lent him five Millions, whereby he was 
enabled to deliver Trin, and to beat the 


French; after which he wrote the fol- 


lowing ſhort Letter to the Perſons who 
had disburs'd him the abovemention'd 
Sums: Gentlemen, I have receiv'd your 
Money, and flatter my ſelf that I have laid 


it out to your Satisfattion.. Such a Cir— 


cumſtance as this raiſes a juſt Pride in an 


Engliſh Merchant, and makes him pre- 


fume (not without ſome Reaſon ) to 
compare himſelf ro a Roman Citizen; and 


indeed a Peer's Brother does not think 


Traffic beneath him. When the Lord 


Townſhend was Miniſter of State, a Bro- 


ther of his was content to be a City 
Merchant; and at the Time that the 
Earl of Oxford govern'd Great Britain, 


his younger Brother was no more than a 
Factor in Aleppo, where he choſe to live, 
and where he died. This Cuſtom, which 


begins however to be laid aſide, appears 
monſtrous to Germans, vainly puff 'd up 
with their Extraction. Theſe think it 
morally impoſſible that the Son of an 
Engliſh Peer ſhould be no more than a 


| rich and powerful Citizen, for all are 
Princes in Germany. There have been 
thirty Highneſſes of the ſame Name, all 


wholg 
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whoſe Patrimony conſiſted only in their 
Eſcutcheons and their Pride. 

In France the Title of Marquis is given 


gratis to any one who will accept of 


it; and whoſoever arrives at Paris from 
the midſt of the moſt remote Provinces 
with Money in his Purſe, and a Name 


terminating in ac or ille, may ſtrut about, 
and cry, Such a Manas 1! A Man of 


my Rank and Figure! And may look 
down upon a Trader with ſovereign Con- 


tempt; whillt the Trader on the other 


Side, by thus often hearing his Profeſſion 
treated ſo difdiinfully, is Fool enough to 
bluſh at it. However, I need not ſay 


which is moſt uſeful to a Nation; a Lord, 


powder'd in the tip of the Mode, who 


knows exactly at what o' Clock the King 


riſes and goes to bed; and who gives 


himſelf Airs of Grandeur and State, at 


the ſame Time that he is acting the Slave 


in the Anti- chamber of a prime Miniſter; 


or a Merchant, who enriches his Coun- 


try, diſpatches Orders from his Compting 


Houle to Surat and Grand Cairo, and 


contributes to the Felicity of the World, 
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LETTER XI. 
ON 


INOCULATION 


T is inadvertently affirm'd in the 
Chriſtian Countries of Europe, that 
the Engliſh are Fools and Madmen. 


Fools, becauſe they give their Children 
the Small-Pox to prevent their catching 


It ; and Mad-men, becauſe they wanton— 


ly communicate a certain and dreadiul 


Diſtemper to their Children, mcieiy ro 
prevent an uncertain Evil. The £zg/i/p, 


on the other Side, call the reſt o the 
Europeans cowardly, and unnatural. Co w- - 
ardly, becauſe they are afraid of putting 


their Children to a little Pain; unnatu- 
ral, becauſe they cxpole them to die 
one Time or other of the Small-Pox. 
But that the Rcader may be able to 
judge, whether the Exgliſb or thoſe who 
lifter from them i in opinion, are in the 


righx 
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right, here follows the Hiſtory of the 

fam'd Inoculation, which is mention'd 

with ſo much Dread in France. 

The Circaſſian Women, have, from 
Time immemorial, communicated the 

Small- Pox to their Children when not a- 

bove ſix Months old, by making an In- 

ciſion in the arm, and by putting into 

this Inciſion a Puſtle, taken carefully 

from the Body of another Child This 
Puſtle produces the ſame Effect in the 
arm it is laid in, as Yeſt in a Piece of 
Dough: It ferments, and diffuſes through 
the whole Maſs of Blood, the Qualities 
with which it is impregnated. The 
Puſtles of the Child, in whom the arti- 
ficial Small-Pox has been thus inocula- 


ted, are employ'd to communicate the 


ſame Diſtemper to others. There is an 
almoſt perpetual Circulation of it in 
Circaſſia; and when unhappily the Small- 
Pox has quite left the Country, the In- 
habitants of it are in as great Trouble and 
Perplexity, as other Nations when their 
| Harveſt has fallen ſhort. 

The Circumſtance thar introduc'd a 
Cuſtom in Circafſis, which appears lo {it 


gular to others, is nevertheleſs a Cauſe FF 
common to all Nations, I mean maternal | 


Tenderneſs and Intereſt. 


The 
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Small · Pox became epidemical, Trade 
Was 
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The Circaſſtans are poor, and their 


Daughters are beautiful, and indecd 'tis 


in them they chiefly trade. They fur- 
niſh with Beauties, the Seraglios of the 


Turkiſh Suitari, of the Perſian Sophy, 
and of all thoſe who ate wealthy enough 


to purchaſe and maintain ſuch precious 


Merchandize. Theſe Maidens are very 
honourably and virtuouſly in{tructed to 
fondle and careſs Men; are taught 


Dances of a very polite and effeminate 
kind; and how to heighten by the moſt 
voluptuous Artifices, the Pleaſures of 


their difdainful Maſters for whom they 
are defign'd, Theſe unhappy Creatures 


repeat their Leſſon to their Mothers, in 
the ſame manner as little Guls among us 
repeat their Catechiſm, without under- 
ſtanding one Word they ſay. _ 


Now it often happen'd, that after a 


Father and Mother had taken the utmoſt 
Care of the Education of their Chil- 


dren, they were fruſtrated of all their 


Hopes in an Inſtant, The Small- Pox 
getting into the Family, one Daughter 
died of it, another loſt an Eye, a third 


| had a great Noſe at her Recovery, and 
the unhappy Parents were completely 


ruin'd, Even frequently, when the 


1 
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Was ſuſpended for ſeveral Years, which 
_ thinn'd very conſiderably the Seraglics 
of Perſia and Turkey. 

As trading Nation is always watchfu! 
over its own Intereſts, and graſps at every 
Diſcovery that may be of Advantage tn 
its Commerce. The Circaſſians oblerv'c 0 
that ſcarce one Perſon in a Thouſand wa 


ever attack'd by a Small-Pox of a vio- 


lent kind. That ſome indeed had this 
Diſtemper very favourably three or four 
Times, but never twice ſo as to prove 
fatal; in a Word, that no one ever hac 
it in a violent Degree twice in his Life. 
They obſerv'd farther, that when the 
Small-Pox is of the milder ſort, and the 
Puſtles have only a tender, delicate Skin 
to break thro', they never leave the leaſt 
Scar in the Face. From theſe nature! 
Obſervations they concluded, that in case 
an Infant of ſix Months, or a Year old, 
ſhould have a milder fort of Small- Pox, 
he wou'd not die of it, would not 0 
mark'd, nor be ever afflicted with ir : 
gain. 
I n order 1 to preſerve the Life 
and Beauty of their Children, the only 
Thing remaining was, to give them the 
Small-Pox in their infant Years. This 


they did,. by inoculating in the Body of 
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a Child, a Puſtle taken from the moſt 
regular, and at the fame Time the molt 


favourable ſort of Small-Pox that could 


be procur'd. 


The Experiment cou'd not poſſibly 


fail. The Tarks, who are People of good 
Senſe, ſoon adopted this Cuſtom, inſo- 


much that at this Time there is not a 
Baſſa in Corſtantinople, but communicates. 


the Small-Fox ro his Children of both 
'S:xXes, immediately upon their being 

wean'd. 

Some pretend, that the Circaſſians bor- 
row'd this Cuſtom ancientiy from the 
Arabians; but we ſhall leave the clearing 
up of this Point of Hiſtory to ſome learn- 
ed Benedictine, Who will not fail to com- 


pile a great many Folio's on this Subject, 


with the ſeveral Proofs or Authorities. 


All J have to ſay upon it, is, that in the 
beginning of the Reign of King George 


the Firſt, the Lady Wortley AMountagur, 


a Woman of as tine a Genius, and endu'd 


with as great a Strength of Mind, as any 
of her Sex in the Britiſh Kingdoms, be- 
ing with her Husband who was Ambaſ= 
ſador at the Port, made no fcruple to com- 
municate the Small- Pox to an Infant of 
which ſhe was deliver'd in Conſtantinople. 
The Chaplain repreſented -to. his Lady, 
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but to no purpoſe, that this was an un- 
chriſtian Operation, and therefore that 
it cou'd ſucceed with none but Infidels, 
However, it had the moſt happy Eft-ct 
upon the Son of the I ady Wortley Mon- 
tague, who, at her- Return to England, 
communicated ihe Experiment to the 
Princeſs of Wales, now Queen of Eng laul. 
It muſt be confeſs'd that this Princes, 
abſtrected from her Crown and Titles, 
was horn to encourage the whole Circle 
of Arts, and to do good to Mankind. 
She appcars as an amiable Philoſopher on 
the Throne, having never let flip one 
Opportunity of improving the great Ta- 


lents ſhe receiv'd from Nature, nor of 


exciting her Beneficence. Tis ſhe, who 
being inform'd that a Daughter of Mil. 
tou was living, but in miſerable Circum- 
ſtances, immediately ſent her a conſider- 
able Preſent. 1 
learned Father Courayer. Tis ſhe who 
condeſcended to attempt a Reconciliati- 
on between Dr. Clark and Mr. Leibnitz. 
The Moment this Princeſs heard of In- 
oculation, ſhe caus'd an Experiment ot 
it to be made on four Criminals ſentenc'd 
to die, and by that means preſerv'd their 
Lives doubly ; for ſhe not only ſav'd them 
from the Gallows, but by means of this 
%%%ͤ artificial 


Tis ſhe who protects the 
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artificial Small- Pox, prevented their ever 
having that Diſtemper in a natural Way, 
with which they would very probably 
have been attack'd one time or other, 
and might have died of it in a more ad- 
vanc'd Age. e 
| The Princeſs being aſſur'd of the Uſe- 
fulneſs of this Operation, caus'd her own 
Children to be Inoculated. A great Part 
of the Kingdom follow'd her Example, 
and ſince that Time ten thouſand Chil- 
dren, at leaſt, of Perſons of Condition 
owe in this Manner their Lives to her 
Majeſty, and to the Lady Wortley Moun- 
tague; and as many of the Fair Sex are 
boblig'd to them for their Beauty 
D pon a general Calculation, threeſcore 
Perſons in every hundred have the Small- 
Pox. Of thele threeſcore, twenty die | 
of it in the moſt favourable Seaſon of | 
Life, and as many more wear the diſ- 


agreeable Remains of it in their Faces ſo 


long as they live. Thus, a fifth Part of — 73 

| Mankind either die, or are disfigur'd by " 

; this Diſtemper. But it does not prove 5 1 
fatal to ſo much as one, among thoſe i 


who are Inoculated in Turkey or in Eng- 


1 laud, unleſs the Patient be inrm, or 1 
would have died had not the Experiment 
deen made upon him. Beſides, no one 
8s 1 
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is disfigured, no one has the Small Pox a 
ſecond Time, if the Inoculation was per- 
fect. Tis therefore certain, that had the 


Lady of ſome French Ambaſſador brought 
this ſecret from Conſtantinople to Paris, 
the Nation would have been for ever 
oblig'd to her. Then the Duke de Fille- 
guire, Father to the Duke d' Humont, who 


enjoys the molt vigorous Conſtitution, and 


is the healthieſt Man in Frauce, would 


not have been cut off in the Flower of 


his Age. 


The Prince of Soubiſe, happy in the 


fineſt Fluſh of Health, would not have 


been ſnatch'd away ar five and twenty 


nor the Dauphin, Grandfather to Lewis 


the fifteenth, have been laid in his Grave 
in his fiftieth Year. Twenty thouſand 
Perſons whom the Small-Pox {wept away 
at Paris in 1723, would have been alive 


at this time. But are not the French fond 


of Liſe, and is Beauty ſo inconſiderable 


an Advantage as to be diſregarded by the 
Ladics! It mutt be confeſs'd that we are 


an odd kind of People. Perhaps our 


Nation will imitate, ten Years hence, 
this Practice of the Exgliſh, it the Clergy 
and the Phyſicians will but give them 


Leave to do it: Or poſſibly our Country 


Men may introduce inoculation three 


Months 
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Months hence in France out of mere 
whim, in caſe the Exgliſb ſhould diſcon- 


tinue it thro! Ficklenets. 


I am inform'd that the Chineſe have 
practis'd Inoculation theſe hundred Years, 


| a Circumſtance that argues very much in 
its Favour, ſince they are thought to be 


the wiſeſt and beſt govern'd People in the 


| World. The Chineſe indeed don't com- 


municate this Diſtemper by Inoculation, 


but at the Noſe, in the {ame Manner as 
we take Snuff. This is a more agreeable 
way, but then it produces the like Ef- 
| fects3 and proves at the ſame Time, that 
had Inoculation been practis'd in France, 


twould have ſav'd the Lives of Thous 


ſands. 


— 


ä — — ww 


ON THE 


LORD BACON. 


N | OW long fince, the trite and fri- 
b volous Queſtion following was 
gebar ed in very polite and learncd Com- 


pany 


I ſhall begin with Lord Bacon, Mr. Locle, 
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pany, viz, who was the greateſt, Man, 
8 Alexander, Tamerlane, Cromwell, 
&c. 8 
Some Body anſwer'd, that Sir 7/3: 
Newton excell'd them all. The Gentle 
man's Aſſertion was very juſt; for if true 
Greatneſs conſiſts in having receiv'd from 
Heaven a mighty Genius, and in having 
employ'd it ro enlighten our own Minds 
and that of others; a Man like Sir aas 
Newton, whoſe equal is hardly found in 
a thouſand Years, is the truly great Man, 
And thoſePoliticians and Conquerors (and | 
all ages produce ſome) were generally ſo 
many illuſtrious wicked Men. That Man 
claims our Reſpect, who commands over 
the Minds of the reſt of the World by 
the Force of truth, not thoſe who en- 
flave their Fellow Creatures: He who 
is acquainted with the Univerſe, not 
they who deface it. = 
Since therefore you defire me to give 
you an Account ol the famous Perton- | 
ages which England his given birth to, 


Sir {ſaac Newton, Sc. Afterwards the 

Warriors and Miniſters of State {hill 
come in their o t. 

I muſt begin with the celebrated Vis 
count Verulam, known in Europe 0 ; 
ol 5 5 


the Name of Bacon, which was that of 
his Family. His Father had been Lord 
Keeper, and himſelf was a great many 


Years Lord Chancellor under King James 


the firſt, -Nevertheleſs, amidſt the In- 

S trigues of a Court, and the Affairs of his 
| exalted Employment, which alone were 
enough to engroſs his whole Time, he 
yet found ſo much Leiſure for Study, as 

| to make himſelf a great Philoſopher, a 
good Hiſtorian, and an elegant Writer-g 
| and a ftill more ſurprizing "Circumſtance 


more eſteem'd after his Death than in 
his Life-time. His Enemies were in the 


Foreigners. 


When the Marquis d'Effat attended 


8 In England upon the Princeſs Henrietta 
Mira, Daughter to Henry the Fourth, 


that Miniſter went and viſited the Lord 


hut cloſe, You reſemble the Angels, ſays 


2s ſpoken of perpetually, and we be- 
}3 G UevE 
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is, that he liv'd in an Age in which the 
Art of writing juſtly and elegantly was 
little known, much leſs true Philoſophy, _ 
Lord Bacon, as is the Fate of Man, was 


whom King Charles the Firſt had married 


Uacon, who being at that Time ſick in 
his Bed, receiv'd him with the Curtains 


the Marquis to him; we hear thoſe Be- 
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lieve them ſuperiour to Men, but are ne. 


ver allow'd the Conſolation to ſee them. 


You know that this great Man was 


accus'd of a Crime very unbecoming a 
_ Philoſopher, I mean Bribery and Extor- 
tion. You know that he was ſentenc'd 


by the Houſe of Lords, to pay a Fine 


of about four hundred thouſand French 
Livres; to loſe his Peerage and his Dig- 
nity of Chancellor. But in the precſent 
Age, the Engliſh revere his Memory to 
ſuch a Degree, that they will ſcarce al- 
low him to have been guilty. In calc 
you ſhould ask what are my Thoughts on 

this Head, I ſhall anſwer you in the 
Words which I heard the Lord Bolirg- 
broke uſe on another Occaſion. Sever: 
Gentlemen were ſpeaking, in his Con: 
pany, of the Avarice with which the 


late Duke of Marlborough had been charg: 


ed, ſome Examples whercof being giver, 
the Lord Bolingbroke was appeal'd 0 
(ho having been his proſeſs'd Encoy: 
might perhaps, without the Imputation 
of Indecency, have been allow'd to clear 
that Matter: ) He was /o great a Mii, 
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I ſhall therefore confine my ſelf to 


thoſz Things which ſo juſtly gad Lord 
Bacon the Eſteem of all Europe. a 
The molt ſingular, and the beſt of 
all his Pieces, is that which, at this 
Time, is the moſt uſeleſs and the leaſt 
read, I mean his Nuvam Scientiarum Or- 


ganum. This is the Scaffold with which 
the new Philoſophy was rais'd z and 
when the Edifice was builr, Part of it 


at leaſt, the Scaffold was no longer of 


8 
The Lord Bacon was not yet ac- 


quainted with Nature, but then he knew, 


and pointed out, the ſeveral Paths thar 


lead to it. He had deſpis'd in his young- 


er Years the Thing call'd Philoſophy in 
ih? Univerſities; and did all that lay in 


bis Power to prevent thoſe Societies of 


Men, inſtituted to improve human Rea- 


| ſon, from depraving it by their Quiddities, 
| the Horrors of the F3cu1zz, their ſub- 


ſtantial Forms, and all thoſe impertinent 
Terms which not only Ignorance had 
rendered venerable, but which had been 


| made ſacred, by their being ridiculouſly 
| dlended wir h Religion, 


H is the Father of experimental Phi- 
| lofophy. It muſt indeed be confets'd, 
| Mat very ſurprixing Secrets had been 
| 3-2 found 
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found out before his Time. The Sea— 


Compaſs, Printing, engraving on Cop- 


per Plates, Oil-Painting, Looking-Glaſ- 
ſes; the Art of reſtoring, in ſome Mea- 


ſure, old Men to their Sight by Specta- 


cles; Gun-Powder, &:. had been diſco- 


ver'd. A new World had been ſought 
for, found, and conquer'd. Would not 
one ſuppoſe that theſe ſublime Diſcove- 
ries had been made by the greateſt Phi- 
loſophers, and in Ages much more en» 


lightened than the preſent ? But 'twas 
far otherwiſe ; all theſe great Changes 


happen'd in the moſt ſtupid and barbar- 


ous Times. Chance only gave Birth to 


moſt of thoſe Inventions; and 'tis very 
probable that what is call'd Chance, con- 


tributed very much to the Diſcovery of 
America; at leaſt it has been always 
thought, that Chriftopher Columbus un- 
dertook his Voyage, merely on the Re- 
lation of a Captain of a Ship, which a | 


Storm had drove as far Weſtward as the 
Caribee Iſlands. Be this as it will, Men 


had fail'd round the World, and cou'd 
_ deſtroy Cities by an artificial Thunder 


more dreadful than the real once: But, 


then they were not acquainted with the 
Circulation of the Blood, the Weight of 
the Air, the Laws of Motion, Light, 


the 
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the Number of our Planets, & c. And a 

Man who maintain'd a Theſis on 4ri/to- 

tle's Categories; on the univerſals a par- 

te rei, or ſuch like Nonſenſe, was look'd 

upon as a Prodigy. : . 
The moſt aſtoniſhing, the moſt uſefu! 
Inventions, are not thoſe which reflect 

the greateſt Honour on the human Mind. 
lis to a mechanical Inſtinct, which is 
found in many Men, and not to true 
 # Philoſophy, that moſt Arts owe their 


S Origin. 

- Fhe Difcovery of Fire, the Art of 
making Bread, of melting and preparing 
y & Metals, of building Houtes, and the Iu- 
vention of the Shuttle, are infinitely more 
f | beneficial to Mankind than Printing or 
the Sca-Compals: And yet theſe Arts were 
invented by uncultivated, ſavage Men, 
e- # What a prodigious uſe the Greeks and 

a # Romans made afterwards of Mechanicks ! 
ie Nevertheleſs, they believ'd that there 
en were cryſtal Heavens; that the Stars were 
7d ſmall Lamps which ſometimes fell into 


ict the Sea; and one of their greateſt Phi- 
loſophers, after long Reſearches, found 

that the Stars were ſo many Flints which 

had been derach'd from the Earth. 

Ina Word, no one, before the Lord 

Bacon, was acquainted with experimental 
G3 Philoſophy, 


netic Power, which operates between 


the Moon and the Ocean, between the 
Planets, Cr. In another Place he ſays, 


eller m_y Bodics mull be carried to- 
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Philoſophy, nor with the ſeveral phyſi- 
cal Experiments which have been made 


ſince his Time. Scarce one of them 
but is hinted at in his W ork, and he him- 
ſelf had made ſeveral. He wide a kind * 


of pneumatic Engine, by which he gucſs'd 1 
the elaſticity of the Air, He approach's, 4 
on all Sides as it were, to the Diſco. fa 
very of its Weight, and had very near : 
attain'd it; but ſome Time after Torzce!!; V 
ſeiz'd upon this Truth. In a little Time | de 
experimental Philiſophy began to be cul- | +? 
tivated on a ſudden in moſt Parts of EA. E 
rope. Twas a hidden Treaſure which 
the Lord Bacon had ſome Notion of, all 
and which -all che Philoſophers, - encou- Þ a | 
rag'd 5 his Promiſes, endeavour'd to b | 
dig u aſh 
But that which ſurpriz'd me moſt inf 
was to read in his Work, in express * 
Terms, the new Attraction, the Inven- 105 
tion of which is aſcrib'd to Sir //aac FN 


Newton, 
We muſt ſearch, ſays Lord Bacon, 


whether there may not be a kind of mag- 


the Earth and heavy Bodies, between 


Wards 
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wards the Center of the E:rth, or muſt 
be recipracally attracted by it ; and in 


the latter Cafe tis evident, that the 


nearer Bodies, in their falling, draw to— 
wards the Earth, the ſtronger they will 
attract one another. We mull, ſays he, 
make an Experiment to ſee whether the 
ſame Clock will go faſter on the Top of 
a Mountain or at the Bottom of a Mine; 
Whether the Strength of the Weights 
decreaſes on the Mountain, and increales 
in the Mine. *Tis probable that the 
Earth has a new attractive Power. 

This Fore-runner in Philoſophy was 
alſo an elegant Writer, an Hiſtorian and 


His moral Eſſays are greatly eſteem'd, 
but they were drawn up in the View of 
inſtructing rather than of pleaſing : And 


as they are not a Satyr upon Mankind, 


ike Rochefoucanit's Maxims, nor writ- 
ten upon a ſceptical Plan, like Mon- 


 tagne's Eſſays, they are not ſo much read 
| as thoſe two ingenious Authors. 


His Hiſtory of Henry the Seventh was 
look'd upon as a Maſter-Piece, but how 
is it poſble that ſome Perſons can pre- 
ſume to compare ſo little a Work with 
the Hiſtory of our illuſtrious Thuanus ? 
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Speaking about the famous Impoſtor 
Perkin, Son to a converted “ Few, who 
aſſum'd boldly the Name and Title of 
Richard the Fourth, King of England, 
at the Inſtigation of the Datchet of 


WK 3% 


Burgundy , and who diſputed the Crown 


with Henry the Seventh, the Lord Bacon 
Writes as follows: 


At this Time the King began again to be 


| baunted with Sprites, by the, Magick and 
curious Arts of the Lady Margaret; who 
raiſed up the Ghoſt of Richard Dike of 


York, ſecond Son to King Edward the 


: Fourth, to walk and vex the King. 


After ſuch Time as ſhe ( Margaret of 


Burgundy ) thought he (Perkin Warbeck) 
Was perfect in his Leſſon, ſhe began to caſi 
with her ſelf from what Coaſt this Blaz- 
ing · Star ſhould firſt appear, and at what 
Time it muſs be upon the Horizon of Ire- 


land ; for there had #be like Meteor ſiron 8 
Inſuence before. J. 1 
Methinks our ſagacious Tuan; does 


not give into ſuch Fuſtian, which for- 


merly was loc k'd upon as Sublime; but 


in this Age is juftly call' d Nonſenſe. 


—— — — — 
* Jobn Orbeck. Ee. 
+ The Hittory of the Reign of King | Henry the 


Seventh, page 112. London, printed in 1641. 
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LETTER XIII. 
. 


Mr. L O C E. 


= | ERHAPS no Man ever had 2 ö 


more judicious or more methodical 


Genius, or was a more acute Logician 
than Mr. Locke, and yet he was not deep- 


ly skill'd in the Mathematicks. This 
great Man could never ſubject himſelf to 
the tedious Fatigue of Calculations, nor 
to the dry Purſuit of Mathemat cl 
Truths, which do not at firſt preſent 
any ſenſible Objects to the Mind; and 


no one has given better Proofs than he, 


that *ris poſſible for a Man to have a geo- 


metrical Had without the Aſſiſtance of 
Geometry. Before bis Time, ſeveral 
great Philoſophers had decla d, in the 
moſt poſitive Terms, what the Soul ot 
Man is 3 but as thele abſolutely knew 
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nothing about it, they might very well 


be allow'd to differ entirely in opinion 


from one another. 


In Ereece, the infant Seat of Arts and 
of Errors, and where the Grandeur as 


well as Folly of the human Mind went 
ſuch prodigious Lengths, the People us'l 
to reaſon about the Soul in the very ſame 


Manner as we do. 
The divine Anaxagoras, in whoſe Ho- 


nour an Altar was erected, for his having 


taught Mank ind that the Sun was greater 


than Peloponneſus, that Snow was black, 


and that the Heavens were of Stone; 
affirm'd that the Soul was an aerial Spirit, 


but at the ſame time immortal. Diogenes, 
(not he who was a cynical Philoſopber 
after having coyn'd baſe Money) declar'd 
that the Soul was a Portion of the Sub- 
ſtance of God; an Idea which we muſt 
confeſs was very ſublime. Epicurus 
maintain'd that it was compos'd of Parts 


in the fame Manner as the Body. 


Ariſiotle who has been explain "3 2 


thouſand. Ways, becauſe. he is unintelli 
gible, was of opinion, according to 
ſome of his Diſciples, that the Under- 


ſtanding in all Mea is one and the awe : 
Subltance.. e 


. —ꝛ-t 
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The divine Plato, Maſter of the di- 


vine Ariſtotle, and the divine Socrates 


Maſter of the divine Plato, us'd to ſay 
that the Soul was corporeal and eternal. 


No doubt but the Demon of Socrates 


had inſtructed him in the Nature of it. 


Some People indeed, pretend, that a 


Man who boaſted his being attended by 
a familiar Genius, muſt infallibly be ei- 
ther a Knave or a Madman; but this 


kind of People are ſeldom ſatisfied with 


any Thing but Reaſon. 5 
With regard to the Fathers of the 
Church, ſeveral in the primitive Ages 
believ'd that the Soul was human, and 
the Angels and God corporeal. Men na- 
turally improve upon every Syſtem. St. 
Bernard, as Father Mabillon conſeſſes, 


: taught that the Soul after Death does 


not ſee God in the celeſtial Regions, 


but converſes with Chriſt's human Na- 


ture only, However, he was not be- 
liev'd this Time on his bare Word; the 
Adventure of the Cruſide having a lit- 
tle {junk the Credit of his Oracles. Ak- 
terwards a thouſand Schoolmen aroſe, . 


luch as the irrefragable * Doctor, the 


ſubtil Doctor 7, the angelic Doctor *, 


— — —— —— 


Alexander de Hals. I Dans Scotus. 
* Ce 71 | 
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the 
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the ſeraphic Doctor 95, and the cheruhic 
Doctor, who were all ſure that they 
had a very clear and diſtinct Idea of the 


Soul, and yet wrote in ſuch a Manner, 


that one would conclude they were re- 


 Jolv'd no one ſhould underſtand a Word in 
their Writings. . Our Des Cartes, born 
to diſcover the Errors of Antiquity, and 


at the ſame Time to ſubſtitute his own ; 
and hurried away by that ſyſtematic Spi- 


Tit which throws a Cloud over the 


Minds of the greateſt Men, thought he 
Had demonſtrated - that the Soul: is the 


fame Thing as Thought, in the ſame 


Manner as Matters in his Opinion, is the 


ſame as Extenſion. He aſſerted, that 
Min thinks eternally, and that the Soul 
at its coming into the Body, is inform'd 


with the whole Series of metaphyſical 
Notions; knowing God, infinite Space, 
poſſcſſing all abſtract Ideas; in a Word, 


Completely endued with the moſt ſub- 
lime Lights, which it unhappily forgets 


at its iſſuing from the Womb. 
Father Malbranche, in his ſublime I. 
luſions, not only admitted innate Ideas, but 
did not douht of our living wholly in God, 
and that God is, as it were, our Soul. 
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Such a Multitude of Reaſoners ha- 
ving written the Romance of the Soul, 
a. Sage at laſt aroſe, who gave, with an 
Air of the greateſt Modeſty, the Hiſto- 
Mr. Locke has diſplay'd the. 
human Soul, in the ſame Manner as an 
excellent Anatomiſt explains the Springs 
of the human Body. He every where 
takes the Light of Phyſicks for his 
Guide. He ſometimes preſumes to ſpeak 


affirmatively, but then he preſumes alſo 


to doubt. Inſtead ot concluding at once 
what we know not, he examines ; gradual- 
ly what we wou'd know. He takes an 
Infant at the Inſtant of his Birth ; he 


| traces, Step by Step, the Progreis of 


his Underſtanding; examines what Things 


| he has in common with Beaſts, and 


what he poſſeſſes above them. Above 
all he conſults himſelf ; the being con- 
ſcious that he himſelf thinks. 

1 ſhall leave, ſavs he, to thoſe who 
knaw more of this Matter than my felf, 
the examining whether the Soul exiſts 
before or aſter the Organization of our 
Bodies Bur I confels that tis my Lot 
to be aid with one of thoſe heav 


Souls which do not think always, and I 
| am even fo unhappy a as not to Conceive, 


Lthar 
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comes to conſider the Extent or rather 
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that 'tis more neceſſary the Soul ſhould 


think perpetually, than that Bodies thou'd 


be for ever in Motion. | | 


With regard to my ſelf, I ſhall boaſt 


that I have the Honour to be as ſtupid 


in this Particular as Mir. Locke. No one 


ſhall ever make me believe, that I think 
always; and Fam as lictle inclin'd as he 


cou'd be, to fancy that ſome Wecks af⸗ 
ter I was conceiv'd, | was a very learned 


Soul; knowing at that Time a thouſand 
Things which I forgot at my Birth; and 


poſſeſſing when in the Womb, (tho! to 
no Manner of Purpoſe,) Knowledge which 
I loft the Inftant I had occaſion for it 
and which I have never ſince been able 
to recover. perfect x 

Mr. Locke after having deſtroy'd in- 
nate Ideas; after having fully renounc'd 
the Vanity of believing that we think al- 
ways; after having laid down, from the 
molt folid Principles, that Idcas enter the 
Mind through the Senſes ; having ex- 
amin'd our {imple and complex Idcas; 
having trac'd the human Mind through 
its ſeveral Operations; having ſhew'd that 
all the Languages in the World are im— 
perfect, and the great Abule ther is mice 
of Words every Moment; he at Jall 


the 


Fear, 


them in Opinion; in which they 
much reiembile the bad Poets, who us'd 
to declare publickly that Boileau ſpake ir- 
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the narrow Limits of human Knowledge. 


T was in this Chapter he preſum'd to ad- 
vance, but very modeſtly, the following 


Words. Wia ſhall, perhaps, never be ca- 
pable of knowing, whether a Being, purely 
material, thinks or not. This ſage Aſſer— 
tion was, by more Divines than one, 
look'd upon as a ſcandalous Declaration, 
that the Soul is material and mortal. Some 
Engliſhmen, devout after their Way, ſound- 
ed an Alarm. The Superſtitious are the 
ſame in Society as Cowards in an Army; 
they themſelves are feiz'd with a panic 
and communicate it to others. 

'I was loudlyexclaim's, that Mr. Locke in- 
tended ro deſtroy Rel: gion; 3 nevertheleſs, 
Religion had nothing to do in the Affair, 


it being a Queſtion purcly Philoſophical, 


altogether independent on Faith and Re- 
velation. Mr. Locke's Opponents needed 
id to examine, calmly and impartialiy, 
whether the declaring that Matter can 
think, implies a Contradiction; and whe- 
ther God is able to communicate Thought 
to Matter. But Divincs are too apt to 


begin. their-Declarations with ſaying, that 


God is oftended when People differ from 
too 


revereniiy 


* 
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reverently of Lewis the fourteenth, be · 
cauſe he ridicul'd their ſtupid Productions. 
Biſhop Stilling feet got the Reputation of 
a calm and unprejudic'd Divine, becauſe 
he did not expreſsly make uſe of injuri- 
ous Terms in his Diſpute with Mr. Locke, 
That Divine entred the Lifts againſt him, 
but was defeated 3 for he »rgued as a 
Schoolman, and Locke as a. Philoſopher, 
who was perfectly acquainted with the 
ſtrong as well as the weak Side of the 
human Mind, and who fought with Wea- 
pons whole Temper he knew. If ] might 
preſume to give my Opinion on fo dcli- 
cate a Subject after Mr. Locke, I would 
ſay, that Men have long diſputed on the 
Nature and the Immortality of the Soul. 
With regard to its Immortality, 'tis im- 
poſſible to give a Demonſtration of it, 
ſince its Nature is ſtill the Subject of 


Controverſy; which however mult be 


thoroughly underſtood, before a Perſon 
can be able to determine whether it be 
immortal or not. Human Reaſon is lo 
little able, merely by its own Strength, 
to demonſtrate the Immortality of tbe 
Soul, that 'twas abſolutely neceſſary Re- 
ligion ſhould reveal it to us. Lis of 


Advantage to Society in general, that 
Mankind ſhould believe the Soul to be 
e RE im- 
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mortal; Faith commands us to do this- 
nothing more is requir'd, and the Matter 
is-clear'd up at once. But 'tis otherwiſe 
with reſpect to its Natute; 'tis of litt'e 
Importance to Religion, which only re- 
quires the Soul to be virtuous, whatever 
Subſtance it may be made of. Tis a Clock 
which is given us to regulate, but the 


' Artiſt has not told of us what Materials 


the Spring of this Clock is compos'd. 

| am a Body, and, I think, that's all I 
know of the Matter. Shall I aſcribe to 
an unknown Cauſe, what I can fo eaſily 
impure to the only ſecond Caute I am ac- 
quiinted with? Flere all the School Phi- 


loſophers interrupt me with their Argu— 


ments, and dech re that there is only Ex— 
tenſion and Solidity in Bodies, and that 
there they can have nothing but Motion 
and Figure. Now Motion, Figure, Ex- 
tenſion and Solidity cannot form a 
Thoughr, and conſcquently the Soul can- 


not be Matter. All this, ſo oſten repeat- 
ed mighty Series of Reaſoning, amounts 
do no moie than this; I am abſolutely. 
Ignorapt what Matter is; I gueſs, but 
imperfectly, ſome Properties of it; now, 
I abfolutely cannot tell whether theſe 


Properties may be joyn'd to Thought. 


As 1 therefore know nothing, I maintain 


poſitively 
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that TO cannot think. 
ner do the Schools reaſon. 


In this Mai 


Mr. Locke addreſs'd theſe Gentlemen 
in the candid, ſincere Manner following, 


At leaſt confeſs your ſelves to be as 1gn0- 


rant as I. Neither your Imaginations nor 
mine are able to comprehend in what 


manner a Body is ſuſceptible of Ideas; 


and do you conceive better in what man- 
ner a Subſtance, of what kind tocver, 15 
ſuſceptible of ee? ? As you cannot com- 


prehend either Mitter or Spiric, why will 


you preſume to aſſert any thing? 
The ſuperſtitious Man comes after— 
wards, and declares, that all thoſe muſt 


be burnt for the Good ot their S-uls, 


who ſo much as ſuſpect that 'tis poſſi- 
ble for the Body to think without any 


foreign Aſſiſtance. Bur what would theſe 
People ſay, ſhould they themſelves be 
prov'd irreligious? And indeed, what Man 


can preſume to aflert, without being guil- 


ty at the fame time of the greatelt Im- 


Piety, that 'tis impoſſible for the Creator 
to form Matter with Thought and Sen- 
faction ? Conſider only, I beg. you, what 


a Dilemma you. bring yourſelves into; 


you who confine in this Manner the Pow: 
er of the Creator. Bealts have the ſame 


Organs, the ſame Scolations, the ſame 
Per- 
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Perceptions as we; they have Memory, 
and combine certain Ideas. In caſe ic 
was not in the Power of God to animate 
Matter, and inform eit with Senſation, the 
Conſequence would be, either that woe 
are mere Machines, or that they have 
ſpiritual Soul. 

Methinks 'tis clearly evident thatBeaſts 
cannot be mere Machines, which I prove 
thus. God has given them the very ſame 
Organs of Senſation as to us: If there- 
fore they have na Senſation, God has 
created auſtlels Thing; now according to 
your own Confeſſion God does nothing 
in vain; he therefore did not create ſo 

many Organs of Senſation, merely ſor 


them to be unintorm'd with this Faculty; 


conſequently Beaſts are not mere Ma- 
chines. Beaſis, according to your Af 
ſertion, cannot be animated with a ſpiri- 
tual Soul; you will therefore, in ſpight 
of your elt, be reduc'd to this only 
Aſſertion, viz. that God has endutd the 


Organs ot Beafts, who are mere Matter, 
with the Faculties of Senfation and Per- 
ception, which you call Inftinet in them. 
But why may not God it he pleaſes, com- 
municate to our more delicate Organs, 
that Faculty of feeling, perceiving, and 
thinking, which we call human Reaſon? 


To. 
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To whatever fide you turn, you are forc'd 
to acknowledge your own Ignorance, 
and the boundleſs Power of the Creator, 
Exclaim therefore no more againſt the 
ſage, the modeft Philoſophy of Mr. Lie, 
which fo far from interfering with Re. 
ligion, would be of uſe to demonſtrat 


the Truth of it, in caſe Religion wanted 


any ſuch ſupport. For what Philoſophy can 
be of a more religious Nature than that, 
which affrming nothing tut what it con- 
ceives clearly; and conicious of its own 
WMeakneſs, declares thut we muſt always 
have recourſe to God in ou cxamining of 
the fest Principle. 1 
HBeſides, we mutt not be apprehenſive, 
that any Philoſophical Opinion will ever 
pre jodice the Religion ofa Country, Tho 
our Demonſtrations claſh directiy with 
our Myſteries, that's nothing to the Pur. 
poſe, for the latter are nor leis fever'd 
upon that Account by our Chriſtian Phi- 
loſophers, who know very well that the 
Objects of Reaſon and thoſe of Faith are 
of a very different Nature. Philolophers will 
never form a religious Sect, the Realon 
of which is, their Writipgs are not cal 
culated for the Vulgar, and they them: 
ſelves are free from Enthufiaſm. If we 
divide Mankind into twenty Parts, " 
Wide 


Head of a Party. 
| All the Works of the modern Philoſo-— 
phers put together will never make fo 
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be found that nineteen of theſe conſiſt 


of Perſons employ'd in manual Labour, 
who will never know that ſuch a Man 
as Mr. Locke exiſted. In the remaining 
twentieth Part how few are Readers? 
And among ſuch as are ſo, twenty amuſe 


themſelves with Romances to one who 


ſtudies Philoſophy. The thinking Part 


of Mankind are confin'd to a very ſmall 
Number, and theſe will never diſturb the 
| Peace and Tranquillity of the World. 


Neither Montagne, Locke, Bayle, Spi- 


noa, Hobbes, the Lord Shaftsbury, Collins 
nor Tolaad lighted up the Firebrand of 
| Diſcord in their Countries; 
generally been the Work of Divines, 
| who being at firſt puff'd up with the 
Ambition of becoming Chiefs of a Sect, 


this has 


ſoon grew very deſirous of being at the 
Bur what do I ſay ? 


much Noiſe as even the Diſpute which 


aroſe among the Franciſcaus, merely a- 
bout the Faſhion of their Sleeves and of 
their Cowls, 


Letter 
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LETTER XIV. 


ON 


DES CARTES 


AN D 
Sir Is aa NERw TON. 


"bp enchman wo arrives in Londen, 


will find Philoſophy, like every 
Thing ſelſe, very much chang'd there. He 
had luft the World a plenum, and he now 
finds it a vacuum. Ar Paris the Univeiſe 
is ſeen, compos'd of Vortices, of ſubtile 
Matter; but nothing like it is ſeen in 
London. In Fraxce, tis the Preſſure of 
the Moon that cauſcs the Tides; but in 
| England tis the Sea that gravitates towards 
the Moon; {o that when you think the 
Moon ſhould make ir Flood with us, 
thoſe Gentlemen fancy it ſhould be Eo, 
which, very unlucsily, cannot be prov's. 
For to be ab! le to do this, * cis neceſſary the 

Moon 


wo. 


TY: 
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Moon and the Tides ſhould have been 
enquir'd into, at the very inſtant of the 
Creation. 

Vou'll obſerve farther, that the Sun, 
which in France is ſaid to have nothing 
to do in the Affair, comes in here for 
very near a quarter of its Aſſiſtance. Ac» 
cording to your Carteſians, every Thing 
is perform'd by an Impulſion, of which 
we have very little Notion; and accorc- 
ing to Sir //aac Newton, tis by an At- 
trection, the Cauſe of which is as much 
unknown to us. At Parzs you imagine 
that the Earth is ſhap'd like a Melon, or 
of an oblique Figure; ar London it has 
an oblate one. A Cartefian declares that 
Light exiſts in the Air; but a Newtoniay 
fſerts that it comes from the Sun in ſix 
Minutes and a half. The ſeveral Ope- 


| rations of your Chymittry are pertorm'd 

by Acids, Alkalies and ſubtile Matter; 
bat Attraction prevails even in Chymiſtiy 
among the £xg/ijh. 


The very Eftence of Things is totally 


chang'd. You neither are apreed upon 


the Definition of the Soul, nor on that 


| of Matter. Deſcartes, 0 | obſerv'd in 
my lift, maintains that the Soul is the 
me Thing Wich Ideen and Mr. 


Locle 
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Locle has given a pretty good Proof of 
the contrary. | 
Deſcartes aſſerts farther, that Extenſion 
alone conſtitutes Matter, but Sir 1/aac 
adds Solidity ro it. 1 
How furiouſly contradictory are theſe 
Opinions! 53 


Non nuſtrum inter vos tantas componert 


. Virgil Eclog. III. | 
Zis not for us to end ſuch great Diſ 


Pues. 


This famous Newton, this Deſtroyer of 
the Cartefian Syſtem, died in March, 

Anno 1727. His Countrymen honour'd 
him in his Life-Time, and interr'd him 
as tho! he had been a King who had made 

his People happy. 1 
The Engliſb read with the highel! 
Satifaction, and tranſlated into their 
Tongue, the Elogium of Sir Jaac New- 
on, which Mr. de Fontenelle, ſpoke in the 
Academy of Sciences, Mr. de Fontenelie 
preſides as Judge over Philoſophers; and 
the Engliſh expected his Deciſion, as a 
{olemn Declaration of the Superiority ot 
the Enzliſh Philoſophy over that of the 
French. But when 'twas found that this 
5 Gentleman 
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Gentleman had compar'd' Des Cartes to 


to Sir Jſaac, the whole Royal Society 


in London roſe up in Arms. So far from 

| acquiſceing with Mr: Fontenelle's Judg- 
ment, they criticis'd his Diſcourſe. And 
| even ſeveral (who however were not the 


ableſt Philoſophers in that Body) were of- 


fended at the Compa iſon; and for no 
other Reaſon but becauſe Des Cartes was 


2 Frenchman. 


mory. 3 5 
| He embrac'd a Military Life ſor ſome 
Flime, and afterwards becoming a com- 


It muſt be confeſs'd that theſe two 


great Men differ'd very much in Conduct, 
in Fortune, and in Philoſophy. _ 


Nature had indulg'd Des Cartes a ſhin- 


| ing and ſtrong Imagination, whence he 


became a very ſingular Perſon both in pri- 


vate Life, and in his Manner of Reaſon- 
ing. This Imagination could not con- 
ceal it ſelf even in his Philoſophical 
Works, which are every where adorn'd 


with very ſhining, ingenious Metaphors 


and Figures. Nature had almoſt made 
him a Poet; and indeed he wrote a Piece 
of Poetry for the Entertainment of Chri/- 
ina Queen of Sweden, which however 


was luppreſs'd in Honour to his Me- 


pleat Philoſopher, he did not think the 
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Paſſion of Love derogatory to his Cha- 
racter. He had by his'Miſtrcſs a Daugh- 


ter call'd Froncine, who died young, and 


was very much regretted by him. Thu; 


he experienc'd every Paſſion incident to 


.. . 
He was a long Time of Opinion, that it 


vould be neceſſary for him to fly from the Þ 


Society of his Fellow Creatures, and e- 
ſpecially from his nat ive Country, in or- 
der to enjoy the Happineſs of cultivating 
his philoſophical Studies in full Liberty. 
Dies Cartes was very right, for his Co- 
ctemporaries were not knowing enough to 
improve and enlighten his Underſtanding, 
and were capable of little elſe than of giy- 
JJ | JAS 
Ne left Fance purely to go in ſearch of 
Truth, which was then perſecuted by the 
wretched Philoſophy of the Schools. 
However, he found that Reaſon was as 
much diſguis'd and deprav'd in the Uni- 
verſities of, Holland, into which he with- 
drew, as in his own Country. For at 
the Time that the French condemn'd the 
only Propoſitions of his Philoſophy which 
were true, he was perſecuted by the pre- 


tended Philoſopher of Holland, who un- 


derſtood him no better; and who, have 

ing a nearer View of his Glory, bated bi 
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perſon the more, ſo that he was oblig'd 


to leave Utrecht. Des Cartes was in- 


juriou'ly accus'd of being an Atheiſt, the 
laſt Refuge of religious Scandal : And 


he who had employ d all the Sagacity and 


Penetration of his Genius, in ſearching 


for new Proofs of the Exiftence of a God, ? 


| was ſuſpected to believe there was no ſuch 


Being. 

Such a Perſecution from all Sides: muſt 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe a moſt exalted Merit 
as well as a very diſtinguiſh'd Reputation, 
and indeed he poſſeſs'd both. Reaſon 
at that Time darted a Ray upon the 


| World thro' the Gloom of the Schools, 
and the Prejudices of popular Superſtiti- 


on. At laſt his Name ſpread ſo univer- 
ſally, that the French were deſirous: of 
bringing him back into his native Coun- 
try by Rewards, and accordingly cff:1r'd 

him an annual Penſion of a thouſand 
Crowns. Upon theſe Hop-s Des Car- 


| 8:5 return'd to France; paid the Fees of 
bis Patent, which was ſold ar that Time, 
but no Penſion was ſettled upon him! 
| Thus diſappointed, he return'd to bis 
Solitude in Nerih-Hollang, where he a- 
gain pus ſued the Study of Philof phy, 
| whilſt the gieat Galileo, at fowrtcor: Years 
of: atze, wWas groaning in the Lriſons of 


5 the 
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the Inquiſition, only for having demon- 
ftrated the Earth's Motion. f 
At laſt Des Cartes was ſnatch'd from 
the World in the Flower of his Age at 
Stockholm. His Death was owing to a 
bad Regimen, and he expir'd in the Midſt F 
of ſome Literati who were his Enemies, 


and under the Hands of a Phyſician to F 
whom he was odious. 5 1 
The Progreſs of Sir 1/aac Newton's e 
Life was quite different. He liv'd hap - 
py, and very much honour'd in his na- 0 
tive Country, to the Age of fourſcore le 
E EY 1 
Las his peculiar Felicity, not only 1 d. 
to be born in a Country of Liberty, ] in 
but in an Age when all ſcholaſtic Imper- I V 
tinencies were baniſh'd from the World, # B. 
Reaſon alone was cultivated, and Man- ar 
kind cou'd only be his Pupil, not his Si 
| mn 
One very ſingular Difference in the Þ af 
Lives of theſe two great Men is, that the 
Sir T/aac, during the long Courſe of Years # a/ 
he enjoy'd was never ſenſible to any anc 
Paſſion, was not ſubject to the common W 
Frailties of Mankind, nor ever had ary 1 He 
Commerce with Women; a Circum- Þ 1g 


fiance which was aſſur'd me by the Phyli- # He 
MTS ey 
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cian and Surgeon who attended him in 
his laſt Moments. 5 

We may admire Sir //aac Newtcn on 
this Occaſion, but then we muſt not 
, ons 

The Opinion that generally prevails in 


England with regard to theſe new Philo- 


ſophers is, that the latter was a Dream- 


er, and the former a Sage. 


Very few People in England read Des 


Cartes, whoſe Works indeed are now uſe- 


leſs. On the other ſide, but a ſmall Num- 


ber peruſe thoſe of Sir 1/aac, becauſe to 


do this the Student muſt be deeply skill'd 


in the Mathematicks, otherwiſe thoſe 
Works will be unintelligible to him. 


But notwithſtanding this, theſe great Men 
are the Subject of every One's Diſcourſe. 
Sir Zaac Newton is allow'd every Advan— 


tage, whilſt Des Cartes is not indulg'd a 
a ſingle one. According to ſome, 'tis to 


the former that we owe the Diſcovery of 


a Vacuum, that the Air is a heavy Body, 


and the Invention of Teleſcopes. In a 
Word, Sir /ſaac Neutos is here as the 


Hercules of tabulous Story, to whom the 


Ignorant aſciib'd all the Feats of ancient 


| Heroes. 


In a Critique that was made in London 
on Mr. de Fontenelle's Diſcourſe, the Wri- 
1. 
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ter preſum'd to aſſert that Des Caries was 
not a great Geometrician. Thoſe who 
make ſuch a Declaration may juſtly be 
reproach'd with flying in their Maſter's 
Face. Des Cartes extended the Limits 
of Geometry as far beyond the Place 
Where he found them, as Sir //aac did 
after him. The former firſt taught the 
Method of exprefiing Curves by Equa- 
tions. This Geometry which, thanks to 
him for it, is now grown common, was 
ſo abſtruſe in his Time, that not ſo much 
as one Profeſſor would undertake to ex- 
Plain it; and Schotten in Holland, and For. 
mas in France, were the only Men who 
underſtood it. 
| He applied this geometrical and inven- 
tive Genius to Dioptricks, which, when 
treated of by him, became-a new Art. 
And if hc was miſtaken in ſome things, 
the Reaſon of that is, a Man who diſ- 
covers a new Tract of Land cannot at 
once know all. the Propertics of the Soil; 
Thoſe who come after him, and make 
theſe Lands fruiful, are at leaſt oblig'd to 
him for he Ditcovery.. 1 will not deny 
but that there are innumerable Errors in 
The rait of Des Cartes's Works. 
Geometry was a Guide he himſelf had 
in ſome Nauuſure ahion d, which ee 
| ave 
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have conducted him ſafely thro” the ſeveral 
Paths of natural Philoſophy. Neverthe- 
leſs he at laſt abandon'd this Guide, and 
gave entirely into the Humour of form- 
ing Hypotheſes; and then Philoſophy was 
no more than an ingenious Romance, fit 
only to amuſe the Ignorant, He was 
miſtaken in the Nature of the Soul, in 


the Proofs of the Exiſtence of a God, 


in Matter, in the Laws of Motion, and 
in the Nature of Light. He admitted 
innate Ideas, he invented new Elements, 
he created a World; he made Man ac- 
cording to his own Fancy; and 'tis juſtly 


laid, that the Man of Des Cartes is in 


Fact that of Des Cartes only, very diffe- 


rent from the real one, 


He puſh'd his metaphyſical Errors ſo 


far, as to declare that two and two make 
four, for no other Reaſon but becauſe 
God would have it ſo. However, twill 
not be making him too great a Compli- 


ment if we affirm that he was valuable 


even in his Miſtakes. He deceiv'd him- 
ſelf, but then it was at leaſt in a methodi- 
| Cal Way. He deſtroy'd all the abſurd 
Chimæra's with which Youth had been 
| Infaruated for two thouſand Years, He 

taught his Cotemporaries how to reaſon, - 
and enabled them to employ his own W ea- 


= 4 Zn 
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Pons againſt himſelf. If Des Cartes did 


not pay in good Money, he however did 


great Service in crying down that of a 


baſe Alloy. e 
I indeed believe, that very ſew will 


preſume to compare his Philoſophy in 
any reſpect with that of Sir //aac New- 
Jen The former is an Eſſay, the latter 
a Maſter- Piece: But then the Man who 


firſt brought us to the Path of Truth, 
was perhaps as great a Genius as he 


who afterwards conducted us through it. | 


Des Cartes gave Sight to the Blind, 
Theſe ſaw the Errors of Antiquity and 


of the Sciences. The Path he ſtruck ! 


out is ſince become boundleſs, Rohaul!'s 
little Work was during ſome Years a 


complete Syſtem of Pby ſicks; but now 
all the TranſaQions of the ſeveral Aca- 
demies in Europe put together do not form 
ſo much as the Beginning of a Syſtem. 

In fathoming this Abyſs no Bottom has 
been found, We are now to examine 
what Diſcoyeries Sir aac Newton has 


made in it. 
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LETTER XV: 


ON 
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* 


ATTRAOTION. 


T . Diſcoveries which gain'd Sir 


lſaac Newton, ſo univerſal a Re- 


| putation,. relate to the Syſtem of the 
World, to Light, to Geometrical In- 


finities; and laſtly to Chronology, with 


which he us'd to amuſe himſelf after the 
Fatigue of his ſeverer Studies. 


I will now acquaint you (without Pro- 


lixity if poſſible) with the few Things I 


have been able to comprehend of all theſe 
ſublime Ideas. With regard to the Sy- 
ſtem of our World, Diſputes were a long 
time maintain'd, on the Cauſe that turns 
the Planets, and keeps them in their Or- 
bits; and on thoſe Cauſes which make 
all Bodies here below deſcend towards the 
Surface of the Earth. 


The Syſtem of Des Cartes explain * 
and improv'd ſince his Time, ſcem'd 10 


: * 


0.4 Ewe 


denrtought to« doubt of the things he 


| the Plahers in their Orbits, their Rotati- 2 


impelled. But by what are they impel. 


imperceptible to us; this Matter goes 


floats in the great one, and which turns Ith. 
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give a plauſible Reaſon for all thoſe Pha- © 


nomena is and. this Reaſon ſeem'd more 
zuſt, as: 'tis ſimples and intelligible to all 
Od pacities. But in Philoſophy, a Stu- th 


kaneies he underſtands too eaſily, as much th 
as of thoſe he does not underſtand. 1 

Gravity, the falling of accelerated 30 
Bodies on the Earth, the Revolution of | C 


ons round their Axis, all this is mere Mo- he 


tion. Now Motion can't perhaps be. vel 
| conceiv'd any otherwiſe than by Impulſi- 


on; therefore all thoſe Bodies muſt be 


Jed.. All Space is full, it therefore is fill'd 
with ua very ſubtil Matter, ſince this is 


from Weſt to Eaſt, ſince all the Planets 
are carried from Weſt to Eaſt. Thus, 

from Hypotheſis to Hypotheſts, from |; 
one Appearance-to another, Philoſophers 
have imagin'd a vaſt Whirlpool of ſub- 
til Matter, in which the Planets are 
carried round the Sun. They alſo have 
created another particular Vortex which 


daily round the Planets. When all this 
is done, . 'tis pretended that Gravity de- 
7 on This diurnal Motion; for, ſay 

N | thelc, 
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theſe, the Velocity of the ſubtil Mat- 
ter that turns round our little Vortex, 


muſt be ſeventeen times more rapid than 
that of the Earth; or, in caſe its \'eloci- 


ty is ſeventeen times greater than that of 


the Earth, its centrifugal Force muſt be 
vaſtly greater, and conſequently impel all 
Bodies towards the Earth. This 1s the 
(Cauſe of Gravity, according to the Car- 


\ tefian Syſtem. But the Theoriſt, before 
he calculated the centrifugal Force and 
| Velocity of the ſubtil Matter, ſhould 

| firſt have been certain that it exiſted. 


Sir Jaac Newton ſeems to have de- 
ſtroy'd all theſe great and little Vortices, 
both that which carries the Planets round 


the Sun, as well as the other which ſup- 
poles every Planet to turn on its own | 
Axis. 5 5 

| Firſt, with regard to the pretended + 
little Vortex of the Earth, 'tis demon- 

| firated that it muſt Joſe its Motion by 


inſenſible Degrees; 't is demonſtrated, that 
if the Earth ſwims in a Fluid, its Den- 


ity muſt be equal to that of the Earth; 
and in caſe its Denſity be the fame, all 


the Bodies we endeavour to move mult. 


meet with an inſuperable Refiftance. 


With regard to the great Vortices, 
hey are ſtill more chimerical, and 'tis 
| | | impoſſi ble 


. or De 7 - 
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impoſſible to make them agree with Kep- 


er's Law, the Truth of which has been 
demonſtrated. Sir Jſaac Newton ſhows, 
that the Revolution of the Fluid in which 


Jupiter is ſuppos'd to be carried, is not 
the ſame with regard to the Revolution 


of the Fluid of the Earth, as the Revo- 

lution of Jupiter with reſpe& to that of 
the Earth. He proves, that as the Pla- 
nets make their Revolutions in Ellipſis's, 


and conſequently being at a much great- 


er Diſtance one from the other in their 


Apbelia, and a little nearer in their Peri- 
belia; the Earth's Velocity, for Inſtance, 


ought to be greater, when 'tis nearer F 
Venus and Mars, becauſe the Fluid that 
carries it a long, being then more preſs'd. 
ought to have a greater Motion; and 
yet 'tis even then that the Earth's Mo- 


tion is ſlower. 5 
He proves that there is no ſuch thing 
as a celeſtial Matter which goes from 


Welt to Eaſt, ſince the Comets traverſe 

Thoſe Spaces, ſometimes from Eatt to 
Meſt, and at other times from North io 
South. > „„ Tn. „ 
In fine, the better to reſolve, if poſſi- 
ble, every Difficulty, he proves, and e- 


ven by Experiments, that 'tis impoſſible 
there ſhould be a Plenum; and brings 


back 
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back the Vacuum, which Ariſtols and 


Des Cartes had baniſh'd from the World. 


Having by theſe and leveral other Argu- 
ments deſtroy'd the Carteſian Vortices, he 


deſpair'd of cver being able to diſcover, 
whether there is a ſecret Principle in Na- 


ture, which, at the ſame time, is the 


| Cauſe of the Motion of all celeſtial Bodies, 
and that of Gravity on the Earth. Bur 


being retir'd in 1666, upon Account of 
the Plague, to a Solitude near Cambridge 
as he was walking one Day in his Garden, 
and ſaw ſome Fruits fall from a Tree, he 


fell into a profound Meditation on that 


Gravity, the Cauſe of which had fo long 


dcen ſought, but in vain, by all the Phi- 


lofophers, whilſt the Vulgar think there 
is nothing myſterious in it. He ſaid to 
himlelf, that from what Height ſoever, 


in our Hemiſphere, thoſe Bodies might 


deſcend, their Fall wou'd certainly be in 
the Progreſſion diſcover'd by Galileo; and 


the Spaces they run thro' would be as the 
Square of the Times. Why may not this 


Power which cauſes heavy Bodies to de- 


ſcend, and is the ſame without any ſenſi- 
ble Diminution at the remoteſt Diſtance 


from the Center of the Earth, or on the 
Summits of the higheſt Mountains; 


Wby, ſaid Sir //aar, may not this Power 


extends 
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extend as high as the Moon? And in 


Caſe, its Influence reaches ſo far, is it 
not very probable that this Power retains 
it in its Orbit, and determines its Mo- 


tion? But in caſe the Moon obeys this 


Principle (whatever it be) may we not 


conclude very naturally, that the reſt of 
the Planets are equally ſubject to it? In 


caſe this Power exiſts (which beſides is 


prov'd) it muſt increaſe in an inverſe Ka- 
tio of the Squares of the Diſtances. All 


therefore that remains is, to examine how 


far a heavy Body, which ſhould fall up- 


on the Earth from a moderate Height, 
would go; and how far in the ſame Time, 
a Body which ſhould fall from the Orbit 
of the Moon, would delcend. To find 
this, nothing is wanted but the Meaſure | 
of the Earth, and the Diſtance of the 


eee, 
Thus Sir [/aac Newton reaſon'd. But 
at that time the Engliſh had but a very 


imperfect Meaſure ot our Globe, and de- 
pended on the uncertain Suppoſition of 
Mariners, who computed a Degree to 


contain but ſixty Exgliſb Miles, whereas 
it conſiſts in reality ot near ſeventy. As 


this falſe Computation did not agree with 
the Concluſions which Sir //aac intended 
to draw from them, he laid aſide this | 
gens, „ Purſuit, 
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purſuit. A helf-learn'd Philoſopher, re- 
markable only for his Vanity, would 
have made the Meaſure of the Earth a- 
gree, any how, with his Syſtem: Sir 
Jgaac, however, choſe rather to quit the 
Reſearches he was then engag'd in. But 
after Mr. Picart had meatur'd the Earth 
exactly, by tracing that Meridian, which 
redounds ſo much to the Honour of the 
French, Sir Iſaas Newton reſum'd his for- 
mer Reflexions, and found his Account 
in Mr. Picart's Calculation. 1 
A Circumſtance which has always ap- 
pear'd wonderful to me, is, that ſuch 
ſublime Diſcoveries ſhould have been made 
by the ſole Aſſiſtance of a Quadrant and 
alttle Arithmetic. Ds 
The Circumference of the Earth is 
one hundred twenty three Millions, two 
hundred forty nine thouſand ſix hundred 
Feet. This, among other things, is ne- 
| ceſſary to prove the Sy ſtem of Attraction. 
The Inſtant we know the Earth's Cir- 
cumference, and the Diſtance of the 
Moon, we know that of the Moon's Or- 
| bir, and the Diameter of this Orbit. The 
| Moon performs its Revolution in that 
Orbit in twenty ſeven Days, ſeven Hours, 
forty three Minutes. Tis demonſtrated, 
chat the Moon in its mean Motion makes 
1 - an 


* 
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an hundred and fourſcore and ſeven thou 


fand, nine hundred and ſixty Feet (of 


8 Paris) in a Minute. "Tis likewiſe de- 


 monſtrated, by a known Theorem, that | 


the central Force which ſhould make a 
Body fall from the Height of the Moon, 
would make its Velocity no more than 
fifteen Paris Feet in a Minute of time. 
Now, if the Law by which Bodies gra- 
vitate, and attract one another in an in- 
verſe Ratio of the Squares of the Di- 
ances be true; if the ſame Power acts, 
according to that Law, throughout all 
Nature; *cis evident that as the Earth is 
ſixty Semi-diameters diſtant from the 
Moon, a heavy Body muſt neceſſarily tall 
(on the Earth) fifteen Feet in the firſt 
Second, and fifty four thouſand Feet in 
the Gift Minute. 
Now a heavy Body falls, in reality, 
fifteen Feet in the firſt ſecond, and goes 


in the firſt Minute fifty four thouſand 8 


Foor, which Number is the Square of 
ſixty multiplied by fifteen. Bodies there— 
fore gravitate in an inverſe Ratio of the 


Squares of the Diftances; conſequently, 
what cauſes Gravity on Earth, and keeps 
the Moon in its Orbit, is one and the BB 


| ſame Power; it being demonſtrated that 
the Moon gravitates on the Earth, w hich 


b 
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is the Center of irs particular Motion, 
"tis demonſtrated thar the Earth, and the 
Moon gravitate on the Sun which is the 
Center of their annual Motion. 8 

The reft of the Planets muſt be ſub- 
ject ro this general Law; and if this Law 


exiſts, theſe Planers muſt follow the Laws 


which Kepler diſcover'd. All theſe Laws, 


| all theſe Relations are indeed obſerv'd b 


the Planets with the urmoſt Exactneſs ; 
therefore the Power of Attraction cauſes 
all the Planets ro gravitate towards the 


Sun, in like manner as the Moon gravi- 


tates towards our Globe. 
Finally, as in all Bodies, Re- action is 
equal to Action, 'tis certain that the Earth 
gravitates alſo towards the Moon; and 
that the Sun gravitates towards both: 
That every one of the Satellites of Sa- 
turn gravitates towards the other four, 
and the other four towards it: All five 
towards Saturn, and Saturn towards all. 
That 'cis the ſame with regard to Jupiter; 
and that all theſe Globes are attracted by 
the Sun, which is reciprocally attracted 


, F by them. 


This Power of Gravitation aQs pro- 5 


portionably to the Quantity of Matter in 


Bodies, a Truth which Sir 1/aac has de- 
monſtrated by Experiments. This new 
„ Diſcovery 


** 


4 — 
„ 


placed. = Fs, 
is bare Principle of the Laws of Gra- 


vitation, accounts for all the apparent 
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Diſcovery has been of uſe to ſhow, that 
the Sun {the Center of the planetary Sy- 


ſtem) attracts them all in a direct Ratio 
of their Quantity of Matter combin'd 


with their Nearneſs. From hence Ser 
Jſaac, rifing by Degrees to Diſcoveries 


which ſeem'd not to be form'd for the 
human Mind, is bold enough to compute 


the Quantity of Muter contain'd in the 
Sun and in every Planet; and in this Man- 
ner ſhows, from the ſimple Laws of 
Mechanicks, that every celeſtial Globe 
ought neceſſarily to be where it is 


Inequ.lities in the Courle of the celeſtial 


Globes. The Variations of the Moon 


are a neceſſary © Conſequence of thoſe 


Laws. Moreover, the Reaſon is evident- 
ly ſeen why the Nodes of the Moon per- 
0 


rm their Revolutions in nineteen Vears, 


and thoſe of the Earth in about twenty 


ſix Thouſand. The ſeveral Appearances 
obſerv'd in the Tides, are allo a very 
ſimple Effect of this Attraction. The 


Proximity of the Moon when at the full, 


and when it is new, and its Diſtance in 
the Quadratures or Quarters combin'd 


with the Action of the Sun, exhibit a 


ſenſible 


. A... oC. 


two o thouſand Times ſtronger than that 
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| ſenſible Reaſon why the Ocean (wells and 
| ſinks. 


After having ſhown,” by his ſublime. 


| Theory, the Courſe and lacqualitics of 


the Planets, he ſubjects Comets to the 


ſame Law: The Obit of theſe Fires 


(unknown for ſo great a Series of Years, ) 


| which was the Terror of Mankind, and 
the Rock againſt which Philoſophy ſplit; 


plac'd by Aristotle below the Moon, and 


ſent back by Des Cartes above the Sphere 
of Saturn, is at laft plac'd in its proper 
| deat by Sir [/aac Newton. 


He proves that Comets are ſolid Po- 
dies which move in the Sphere of the- 
Sun's Activity; and that they deſcribe 
an Ellipſis ſo very eccentric, and fo near 


to Parabola's, that certain Comets muſt 
t. ke up above five hundred Years in their 
Revolution. 


The learned Dr. Halley i is of opinion, 


that the Comet ſeen in 1680, is the ſame 
which appear'd in Julius Ceſar's Time. 


This ſhows more than any other, that 


Comets are hard, opake Bodies; for * 
deſcended ſo near io the Sun, as to come 


within a ſixth Part ot the Diameter of 
this Planet from it; and conſequently 
might have contracted a Degree of Hear. 


1 
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of red hot Iron; and would have bees 


ſoon diſpers'd in Vapour, had it not been 


a firm, denſe Body. The gucſſing the 
Comſe of Comets began then to be very 
much in vogue ; The celebiated Bernoulli 
concluded by his Syſtem, that the famous 
Comet of 1680, would appear again the 
17th of AJay 1719, Not a ſingle Aſtro- 
nomer in Europe went to Bed that Night; 


however they needed not to have brote 
their Reſt, for the famous Comet never 
appear'd. There is at kaft more Cunning, 


it not more Certainty, in faxing its Re- 


turn to ſo remote a Diſtance as five hun. 


dred and ſeventy five Years. As to Mr, 
M hiſton, he affirms very ſeriouſly, that 


in the time of the Deluge a Comet over- 
flow'd the terreſtrial Globe; and he was 
ſo unreaſonable as to wonder that People 
lzugh'd at him for making ſuch an Aſicr- 


tion. The Ancients were almoſt in the 
ſame way of thinking with Mr. Whiſton, 
and fancied that Comets were always the 
Fore - runners of ſome great Calamity 


which was to befall Mankind. Sir 1/au 


Newton, on the contrary, ſuſpected that 
they are very beneficent; and that Vi 


pours exhale from them merely to nouriſh 
and vivifiy the Planets, which imbibe in 
their Courſe the ſeveral Particles the Sun 


has 


— ——— — — 
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has detach'd from the Comets; an Opi— 
nion which ar leaſt is more probable than 
the former. But this is not all. If this 
Power of Gravitation or Attraction acts 
on all the celeſtial Globes, it acts undoub- 
tedly on the ſeveral Parts of theſe Globes: 
| For in caſe Bodies attract one anot ber in 
| Proportion to the Quantity of Matter 
- Þ contain'd in them, it can only be in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of their Parts; 
e and if this Power is found in the whole, 
et eis undoubtedly in the half, in the quar- 
g ter, in thecighth Part, and ſo on in πini- 
eee | | 
n. This is Attraction, the great Spring 
Ir. W by which all Nature is mov'd. Sir /- 
at ac Newton after having demonſtrated 
61. the Exiſtence of this Principle, plainly 
vas WF forcſaw that its very Name wou'd ot- 
ple fend; and therefore this Philoſopher in 
ci" more Places than one of his Books, gives 
the W the Reader ſome Caution about it. He 
on, W bids him beware of confounding this Name 
with what the Ancienis call'd occult 
| Qualities ; but to be ſatisfied with know- 
ing that there is in all Bodies a central 
Force which acts to the utmoſt Limits 
of the Univerſe, according to the invari- 
able Laws of Mechanicks. : 


'Tis 
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'Tis ſurpriſing, after the ſolemn Pro- 
teſtations Sir //aac made, that ſuch emi- 


nent Men as Mr. Sorin and Mr. de Fonie. 
nelle, ſhould have imputed to this great 
Philoſopher the verbal and chimerical 


Way of Reaſoning of the Ariſtotelean; 


Mr. Sorin in the Memoirs of the Acad 

my of 1709, and Mr. de * Fontenelle in 

the very Elogium of Sir //aac Newton. i 
Molt of the French, the Learned and 


thers, have repeated this Reproach. 
heſe are for ever crying out, why did 
e not imploy the Word Impulſſion, which 
s ſo well underſtood, rather than that 


of Attrattion, which is unintelligible. 


Sir ://aac might have anſwer'd theſe 


Criticks thus: Firſt, you have as im per- 
fect an Idea of the Word Impulſion, as 
of that of Attraction; and in caſe you 
cannot conceive how one Body tends to- 
wards the Center of another Body, rei- 
ther can you conceive by what Power ode 
Body can impell another. 
Sccondly, I cou'd not admit of Im- 
pulſion, for to do this, I mutt have known | 


that a celeſtial Matter was the Agent; 


but ſo far from knowing that there | 
any ſuch Matter, I have prov'd it to be 


merely im. inary. 
1 Thirah, 
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Thirdly, I uſe the Word Attraction 


for no other Reaſon, but to expreſs an 


Effet which I diſcover'd in Nature; a 
certain and indiſputable Effect of an un- 


known Principle; a Quality inherent in 
Matter, the Cauſe of which Perſons of 
greater Abilities than: L can pretend to, 
may, if they can, find out. 

W hat have you then taught us? Will 
theſe People ſay further: And to what 


Purpoſe are ſo many Calculations to tell 
us What you yourſelf don't comprehend? 


T have taught you, may Sir {/aac re- 


| join, that all. Bodies gravitate towards one 
| another in proportion to their Quantity of 


Matter; that theſe central. Forces alone, 


keep the Planers and Comets in their Or- 


bits, and cauſe them to move in the Pro- 
portion before ſet down. I demonſtrate 
to you, that 'tis impoſſible there ſhould 
be any other Cauſe which keeps the Planets 
in their Oibits, than that general Phrno-. 


menon of Gravity. For heavy Bodies 


| fail on the Earth according to the Pro- 
portion demonſtrated of central Forces; 
and the Planets finiſhing their Courſe 
| according to theſe lame Proportions, in 
| Caſe there were another Power that acted 
upon all thoſe Bodies, it would either in- 
creaſe their Velocuy, or change their 


Direct ion. 


* 
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Direction. Now not one of thoſe Bodies 


ever has a fingle Degree of Motion or 


©: Velocity, or has any Direction but what 
is demonſtrated to be the Effect of the 
central Forces; conſequently 'tis impofh- 
ble there ſhould be any other Principle. 


Give me Leave once more to intro- 


duce Sir 1ſaas ſpeaking : Shall he not be 


allow'd to ſay, My Cale and that of the 
Ancients is very different. Theſe ſaw, 
for Inſtance, Water aſcend in Pumps, 
and ſaid, the Water riſes becauſe it ab- 


| hors a Vacuum. But with regard to my 
ſelf, lam in the Caſe of a Man who ſhould 


have firſt obſerv'd that Water aſcends in 


Pumps, but ſhould leave others to ex- 


plain the Cauſe of this Effect. The 
Anatomiſt who firſt declar'd, that the 


Motion of the Arm is owing to the Con- 


traction of the Muſcles, taught Mankind 


an indiſputable Truth; but are they leis 


_ oblig'd to him becauſe he did not know | 
the Reaſon why the Muſcles contract? 


J he Cauſe of the Elaſticity of the Air is 
unknown, but he who firſt diſcover'd 
this Spring perform'd a very ſignal Service 
to natural Philoſophy, The Spring tha: 
I diſcover'd was more hidden and mare 
univerſal, and for that very Reaſon Man- 


kind ought to thank me the more. | 


have 
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have diſcover'd a new Property of Mat- 
ter, one of the Secrets of the Creator; 
and have calculated and diſcover'd the 
Effects of it. After this ſhall People 
quarrel with me about the Name I give 
1. | | 5 | 
Vortices may be call'd an occult Quali- 
© ty becauſe their Exiſtence was never 
| prov'd : Attraction on the contrary is a 
| real Thing, becauſe its Effects are de- 
| monſtrared, and the Proportions of it 
| are calculated. The Cauſe of this Caufe 
is among the Aracaua of the Almighty, 


Procedes buc, & non amplins. 
Hither thou ſhalt go, and no farther; 


—— — —m 6 —— — 
— — * — — — 
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LETTER XVI | 
ON ba 


Sir Iſaac Newton's | f 


OPTICK IT 


Ns yelti, 

HE Philoſophers of the laſt 4: Ti 

o found out a new Univerſe; and: was 

Circumſtance which made its DiſcoveyÞ This 
more difficult, was, that no one had FF neceſ 
much as ſuſpected its Exiſtence. Th Des C 
moſt Sage and Judicious were of Opinion, mathe 
that *twas a frantic Raſhneſs to date IF tural * 

much as to imagine that it was poſſi. Refles 


to gueſs the Laws by which the cc Drops 
Bodies move, and the Manner how Light this C 
acts. Galileo by his aſtronomical Di upon a 
coveries, Kepler by his Calculation, % Bur 
Cartes (at leaſt in his Dioptricks) and 8 been p 
Iſaac Neu ton in all his Works, feverall in the 
faw the Mechaniſm of the Springs oF the le: 
the World. The Geometricians ha8lobul, 
e . ſubj cc 
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ſubjected Infinity to the Laws of Cale 
culation. The Circulation of the Blood 
in Animals, and of the Sap in Vegetables, 
have chang'd the Face of Nature with 
regard to us. A new kind of Exiftence 
has been given to Bodies in the Air- 
Pump. By the Aſſiſtance of Teleſcopes 
Bodies have been brought nearer to one 
another. Finally, the ſeveral Diſcove- 
ries which Sir 1/aac Newton has made on 
| Lighr, are equal to the boldeſt Things 
which the Curioſity of Man could ex- 
pect, after ſo many philoſophical No- 


velties. 


Till Antonio de Dominis, the Rainbow 
was conſider'd as an inexplicable Miracle. 
This Philoſopher gueſs'd that it was a 
| neceſſary Effect of the Sun and Rain. 
| Des Cartes gain'd immortal Fame, by his 


mathematical Explication of this ſo na- 
WW tural a Phænomenon. He calculated the 
| Reflexions and Refractions of Light in 
Drops of Rain; and his Sagacity on 


upon as next to divine. 


this Occaſion was at that Time look'd 
But what would he have ſaid had it 
been prov'd to him that he was miſtaken 


ral in the Nature of Light; that he had nor 
of the leaſt Reaſon to maintain that 'tis a 


& globular Body: That 'tis falſe to aſſert, 
| E = + 


bout ſeven Minutes, tho' a Cannon Ball, 


he been told, that Light does not reflect 
directly by impinging againſt the ſolid Parts 


rent when they have large Pores; and that 


a fingle Ray of Light with more Dew 
man Body. This Man is come. Sir I/ 
the bare Aſſiſtance of the Priſm, that 
A fingleRay is by him divided into feren i 
which all fall upon a Piece ot Linnen, oF 


onc above the other, and at uncqual D 
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that this Matter ſpreading ir ſelf through 
the whole, waits only to be projected 1 fg 
forward by the Sun, in order to be pur 1 ©; 


in Action, in like Manner as a long Staff 
acts at one End when puſh'd forward by 


the other. That Light is certainly darted 
by the Sun, in fine, that Light is tranſ- 
mitted from the Sun to the Earth in a- 


which were not to loſe any of its Velo- Þ| 
City, could not go that Diſtance in leſ 
than twenty five Years. How great | 
would have been his Aſtoniſhment, had 


of Bodies; that Bodies are not tranſps 


a Man ſhould ariſe, who would demon- 
ſtrate all theſe Paradoxes, and anatomize 


terity than the ableſt Artiſt diſſects a hu- 


Newton has demonſtrated to the Eye, b 


Light is a Com poſition of colour'd Rays 
which, being united, form white Colour i 


a Sheer of white Paper, in their Order 


ſtance, 
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flances. The firſt is Red, the ſecond 
Orange, the third Yellow, the fourth 


Green, the fifth Blue, and ſixth Indigo, 


the ſeventh a Violet Purple. Each of 
thele Razs tranſmitted afterwards by an 
hundred other Priſms, will never change 
the Colour it bears; in like Manner 83 
Gold, when completely purg'd from its 
Drois, will never change atterwards in 


che Crucible. As a ſuperabundant Proof 


that each of theſe elementary Rays has 
mherently in it ſelf that which forms its 


Colour to the Eye, take a ſmall. Piece of 


ycllow Wood for Inſtance, and ſet it in 
the Ray of a red Colour, this Wood will 
inſtantly be ring'd red; but ſet it in the 
Ray of a green Colour, it aſſumes a green 
Colour, and ſo of all the reſt. DE 
From what Cauſe therefore do Colours 
ariſe in Nature? *Tis nothing but the 
Diſpoſition of Bodies to refle& the Rays 


| of a certain Order, and to abſorb all the 
Teſt; = 


What then is this ſecret Diſpoſition ? 


Sir /azc Newton demonſtrates, that 'tis 
\F nothing more than the Denſity of the 

| ſmall conſtituent Particles of which a 
Body is compos'd. And how is this Re- 
'$ ficxion perform'd ? *T'was ſuppos'd to a- 
ne from the Rebounding of the Rays, 


1 in 


Surface of a ſolid Body; but this is a 
Miſtake, for Sir //aac taught the aſto- 


2 — ut” r — og — one — — a — 
ee — 4 bo gli ores 


Tranſparent. Thus Paper which reflects 
the Light when dry, tranſmits it when 
oil'd, becauſe the Oil, by fillipg its Porcs, 


cles having its own; he ſhows we are no! 
certain that there is a cubic Inch of ſolid 
Matter in the Univerſe, ſo far are we from 


divided, as it were, Light into its Ele— 


coveries ſo far, as to prove the Method 
of diſtinguiſſung compound Colours from 
ſuch as are primitive; he ſhe ws, that theſe 
elementary Rays ſeparated by the Priſm, 


Reaſon but becauſe they are refracted in | 
that very Order; and 'tis this Property 
(unknown till he diſcover'd it) of breaking 
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in the lame Manner as a Ball on the 


niſh'd Philoſophers, that Bodies are o- 
pake for no other Reaſon, but becauſe 
their Pores are large; that Light reflects 
on our Eyes from the very Boſom of 
thoſe Pores; that the ſmaller the Porcs 
of a Body are, the more ſuch a Body is 


makes them much ſmaller. 

*T'is there that examining the vaſt Po- 
roſity of Bodies, every Particle having its 
Pores, and every Particle of thoſe Parti- 


conceiving what Matter is. Having thus 


ments, and carried the Sagacity of his Dif 


are rang'd in their Order for no other 


OT 
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or ſplitting in this Proportion; *tis this 
unequal Refraction of Rays, this Power 
of refracting the Red leſs than the Orange 
Colour, Fe. which he calls the different 
Refrangibility. The molt reflexible Rays 
are the moſt refrangible, and from hence 
he evinces that the ſame Power is the 
Cauſe both of the Reflection and Refrac- 
tion of Light. 1 

But all theſe Wonders are meerly but 
the Opening of his Diſcoveries. He 
found out the Secret to ſee the Vibra- 
tions or Fits of Light, which come and 
go inceſſantly, and which either tranſ- 


mit Light or reflect it according to the 

S Denſity of the Parts they meet with, 

He has preſum'd to calculate the Denſity 
of the Particles of Air neceſſary between 


wt wo Glaſſes, the one flat, the other con- 


vex on one Side, ſet one upon the other; 


in order to operate ſuch a Tranſmiſſion 


or Reflexion, or to form ſuch and ſuch a 
Colour. S 


From all theſe Combinations he diſ- 


| covers the Proportion in which Light 
| atts on Bodies, and Bodies act on Light. 


He ſaw Light fo perfectly, that he 


has determin'd to what Degree of Perfeo- 
tion the Art of increaſing it, and of 


„ aſſiſting 


ol ; 


/ 
x. 
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aſſiſting our Eyes by Teleſcopes can de 


carried. 


Des Cartes, from a noble Confidence, | 
that was very excuſable conſidering how 


ftrongly he was fir'd at the fir ſt Diſco- 


| veries he made in an Art which he al. 
moſt firſt found out; Des Cartes, I ſay, 
hop'd to diſcover in the Stars, by the 
Aſſiſtance of Teleſcopes, Objects as ſmall 


as thoſe we diſcern upon the Earth. 


al Burt Sir Haar has ihown, that Diop- 


tric Teleſcopes cannot be brought to x 


greater Perfection; . bec-uſe of that Re- 
fraction, and of that very Refrangibility, Þ 
which at the ſame Time that they bring Þ 
Objects nearer to us, ſcarter too much 

the elementary Rays ; he has calculated 
in theſe Glaſſes the Proportion of the 


ſcatt:ring of the Red and of the Blue 


Rays; and proceeding fo far as to de- 
monſtrate Things which were not ſup- B 
pos'd even to exiſt, he examines the Ine 
qualities which ariſe from rhe Shape or 


Figur of the Glaſs. and that which aries 


from the Refraigibrlity. He finds, that 
the object Glais of the Teiclcope being 


convex on one Side and flat on the viher, 
in cate the flat Side be turn'd towards the 


Object, he Error which ariſes from the 
 Couttuctivu and Poſition of the Glats, 


15 
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is above five thouſand Times leſs than 
dhe Error which ariſes from the Refran- 

| gibility : And therefore, that the Shape 
or Figure of the Glaſſes is not the Cauſe 
why Teleſcopes cannot be carricd to a 
greater Perfection, but ariſes wholly from 

the Nature of Light. OE 
For this Reaſon he invented a Te- 
leſcope, which diſcovers Objects by Re- 
flection and not by Refraction. Tele- 
ſcopes of this new kind are very hard to 
make, and their Uſe is not eaſy. Bur 
according to the Exgliſb, a feflective Te- 
leſcope of but five Feet, has the ſame 
Effect as another of an hundred Feet in 
Length. . 


EE TI LER XVII. 


ders of Inbaity;; but went no farther, 


ON 


Nriwrrsi in Grof ran 


AND 


Sir Iſaac Newtoy' 


finity, is alſo a new Courſe Sir 


Jade Newton Has gone through, and we 


are oblig'd to him tor the Clue by whoſe 
Aſſiſtance we are enabled to trace its vari- 


ous Windings. 


Des Cartes got the Start of kim alſo 


in this aſtoniſhing Invention. He ad- 
vanc'd with mighty Steps in his Geo- 


merry, and was arriv'd at the very Bor- 


DI. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


HE Labyrinth and Abyſs of In- 


grea 
little 


Lin 


infir 
inf} 
be c 
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Dr, Pallis, about the Middle of the laſt 


Century, was the firft who reduc'd a 
Fraction by a perpetual Diviſion to an 


infinite Series. 


The Lord Brounker employ'd this Series 
to lquare the perde. 
Mercartor publiſh'd a Demonſtration of 
this Quadrature,much about which Time, 
Sir Jaac Newton being then twenty three 
Years of Ape, had invented a general 


| Method to perform, on all geometrical 
_ Curves, what had juſt before been try'd 


on the Hyperbola. 


Tis to this Method of ſubjecting every 


where Infinity to algebraical Calculati- 
ons, that the Name is given of differential 
Calculations or of Fluxions, and integral 
Calculation. Tis the Art of numbring 
and meaſuring exactly a Thing whole 
Exiſtence cannot be conceived. 

And, indeed, would you not imagine 
that a Man laugh'd at you, who ſhould 


| declare that there are Lines infinitely 


great which form an Angle infinitely 


te? 


That a right Line, which is a right 


Line ſo long as it is finite, by change ng 


infinitely little its Direction, becomes an 
infinite Curve; and that a Curve may 
be come infinitely lets than another Cu ve. 
„ e Ti 
3 Had 


** 
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That there are infinite Squares, in- 
finite Cubes; and Infinite of Infinites all 


greater than one another, and the laſt 


but one of which, is nothing in Compa- 
rilon of the lat??? „ 
All theſe Things which at firſt appear 


do be the utmoſl Exceſs of Frenzy, are 
in reality an Effort of the Subtilty and 


Extent of the human Mind, and the Art 


of finding Truths which till then had 


been unknown. 
This ſo bold Edifice is even founded on 


Fmple Ideas. The Buſineſs is to meaſure 
the Diagonal of a Square, to give the | 
Area of a Curve, to find the ſquare Root 

of a. Number, which has none in com- 

mon Arithmetic. After all, the Imagina- 
tion ought not to be ſtartled any more at 


ſo many Orders of Infinites, than at the 


To well known Propoſition, viz. that 
Curve Lines may always be made to pals 


between a Circle and a Tangent; or at 


that other, namely that Matter is diviſi- 
ble in iahnitum. Theſe two Truths have 
been demonſtrated many Years, and are 
no leſs incomprehenſible than the Things 
we have. been ſpeaking of. 


For many Years the Invention of this 


famous Calculation was denied Sir //aac 
Newton, In Germany Mr. Leibnitæ was BF 
TR conliderd BF 
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conſider'd as the Inventor of the Diffe- 
rences or Moments, call'd * Flux:ons, 
and Mr. Bernoulli claim'd the integral 
Calculation. However, Sir I/aat is now 
thought to have firſt made the Diſcovery, 


and the other two have the Glory of 


having once made the World doubt whe- 
ther *rwas to be aſcrib'd to him or them: 


Thus ſome conteſted with Dr. Harvey 


the Invention of the Circulation of the 
Blood, as others diſputed with Mr. Per- 
rault that of the Circulation of the Sap. 

Hariſocher and Lewenhoeck diſputed 


| with each other the Honour of having 
 firit ſeen che Permiculs of which Man- 


kind are form'd. This Hart ſocher alſo 
conteſted with Huygens the Invention of 
anew Method ot calculating the Diſtance 
of a fix'd Star. lis not yet known to 
what Philoſopher we owe the Invention 
of the Cycloid... _ „„ 
Be this as it will, 'tis by the Help of 
Geometry of Infinites that Sir //aac News 
tou attain'd to: the moſt ſublime Dif- 
coveries, 1 am now to ſpeak. of another 
Wors, which tho' more adapted to the 
Capacity of the human Mind, does never- 
theleſs diſplay {ome Marks of that crea- 
. 5 tive 


ä 
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new kind, for what Province ſoever he 


leaſt ſome Light into that of the Fables Hi 


not ſo obnoxious to Cenſure, they there- 
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tive Genius with which Sir //aac Nu. 

Fon was inform'd in all his Reſearches, 2 
The Work I mean is a Chronology of > . tie 


undertook, he was ſure to change the de: 
Ideas and Opinions receiv'd by the reſt of 

Accuttom'd ro unravel and difintangle # Un 
Chaos's, he was reſolv'd to convey at | the 


of Antiquity, which are blended and con- dre 
founded with Hiſtory, and fix an un- Me 
certain Chronology. Tis true, that there 1 . 
is no Family, City or Nation, but en- cot 
deavours to remove its Original as far Me 
backward as poſlible. Beſides, the firſt FF thr 
Hiſtorians were the moſt neligent in ſet- ] Re 
ting down the Era's; Books were infi- 1 _. : 
nitely leſs common than they are at this O'y 


Time, and conſequently Authors being 505 
Ext 


fore impos'd upon the World with grea- con 
ter [mpunity and as ' tis evident that theſe D 
have related a great Number of fictiti- | Gre 
OUS Particulars, "Tis probable enough that Tis 
they allo gave us ſev ral falſe Aira'ss RF vſua 
Ic appear'd in general to Sir Iſaac, that laſt 
the World was five hundred Years youn— Bur 
ger than Chronologers declare it to be. lo m 
He grounds his Opinion on the ordinary 2 


Couric 
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Courſe of Nature, and on the Obſerva- 


tions which Aſtronomers have made. 
By the Courſe of Nature we here un- 


derſtand the Time that every Generation 


of Men lives upon the Earth. The 
Egyptians firſt employ'd this vague and 
uncertain Method of calculating, when 
they began to write ihe Beginning of their 
Hiſtory. Theſe computed three hun- 
dred and forty one Generations from 
Menes to Sethon; and having no fix'd 
Era, they ſuppos d three Generations to 


conſiſt or an hundred Years. In this 
Manner they computed eleven thouſand 


three hundred and forty Years from Mones' 8 


1 Reign to that of Sethon. 


The Greeks before they counted by 
O'ympiads, follow'd the Method of the 
Egyptians, and even gave a little more 
Extent to Generations, making cach to 
conſiſt of forty Yeais. 

Now here both the Egyptians and the 
Greeks made an erroneous Computation. 
Tis true indeed, that according to the 
uſual. Courſe of Nature three Generations 
laſt about an hundred and twenty Years : 
But three Reigns are far from raking up 
lo many, "Tis very evident, that Man- 
kind in general live longer than Kings are 
found to icign So chat an Author who 

„ -thould 
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ſhould write a Hiſtory, in which there 


were no Dates fix'd, and ſhould know 


that nine Kings had reign'd over a Na- 
tion; ſuch an Hiſtorian, would commit 


a great Error ſhould he allow three hun- 
dred Years to theſe nine Monarchs. E- 
very Generation takes about thirty fix 
Vears; every Reign is, one with the o- 


ther, about twenty. Thirty Kings of 
England have ſway'd the Scepter from 
William the Conqueror to George the Iſt. 

the Years of whole Reigns added toge- 
ther, amount to fix hundred and forty 
eight Years, which being divided equally 


among the thirty Kings, give to every 


one a Reign of twenty one Years and 
a half very near. Sixty three Kings of 
: Mae have ſar upon the Throne ; theſe 


have, one with another, reign'd about 
twenty Ycars each. This is the uſual 


_ Courſe of Nature: The Ancients theres 


fore were miſtaken, when they ſuppos'd 
the Durations in general, of Reigns, to 


equal that of Generations. They rhere- 


fore allow'd too great a Number of Years, 
and conſequentl) ſome Years muſt be ſub- 
ſtracted from their Computation. 
Aſtronomical Obtcrvations ſeem to have 
lent a ſtill greater Aſſiſtance to our Phi- 

x, Lows 
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loſopher. He appears to us ſtronger when 
he fights upon his own Ground, 

You know that the Farth, beſides irs 
annual Motion which carries it round the 
Sun from Welt to Eaſt in the Space of 


a ear, has allo a fingular Revolution 


which was quite urknown 111] within 
theſe late Years. Its Polls have a very 
flow retrograde Motion from Eaſt to 
Weſt, whence ir happens that thei Po- 


ſition every Day does not correſpond ex- 


actly with the lame Pomt o the Heavens, 
This Difference which is lo inſenſible in 


a Year, becomes pretty conſiderable in 


Time; and in threeicore ind twelve Yoags 
2 


the Difference is found to be of one De- 


gree, That is to lay, the hice bunched 
and ſixtieth Part of the Circumference of 


the whole Haven. Thus after ſeventy 
two Years the Colure of the vernal Equi— 


nox which paſs'd thro' a fix'd Star, cor- 
reſponds with another fix'd Star. Hence 
it is, that the Sun, inſtead of being in 

that Part of the Heavens in which the 
Ram was ſituated in the Time of Hippar- 
chus, is found to correſpond with that 
Part of the Heavens in which the Bull 
was ſituated; and the Twins are plac'd 
where the Bull then ſtood. Al] the Signs. 


have chang'd their Situation, and yer we 


Kill 
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ſtill retain the ſame Manner of ſpeaking 


as the Ancients did. In this Age we ſay 


that the Sun is in the Ram in the Spring, 
from the ſame Principle of Condeſcen- 


ſion that we ſay that the Sun turns 
round. 225 e 


Hipparchus was the firſt among the 


Greeks who obſery'd ſome Change in the 


Conſtellations with regard to the Equi- 


noxes, or rather who learnt it from the 
Egęyptians. Philoſophers aſcrib'd this Mo- 


tion to the Stars; for in thoſe Ages Peo- 


ple were far from imagining ſuch a Re- 
volution in the Earth, which was fupposd IF 
to be immoveable in every reſpect. They | 


therefore created a Heaven in which they 


fix'd the ſeveral Stars, and gave this Hea- 
ven a particular Motion by which it was 


carried towards the Eaſt, whilſt that all 


the Stars ſeem'd to perform their diur- 
nal Revolution from Eaſt to Weſt. To 
this Error they added a ſecond of much 
greater Conſequence, by imaginipg that 


the pretended Heaven of the fix'd Stars 


advanc'd one Degree eaſt ward every hun- 
dred Years, In this Manner they were 


no leſs miſtaken in their aſtronomical Cal- 


culation than in their Syſtem of Natural 
Philoſophy. As for Inſtance, an Aſtro- B 
nomer in that Age would have ſaid, that 


the 


imaginary Revolution of the Heaven ci 
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the Vernal Equinox was in the Time of 
ſuch and ſuch an Obſervation, in ſuch a 
Sign, and in ſuch a Star. It has advanc'd 

two Degrees of each ſince the Time that 
Obſervation was made to the preſent. 


Now two Degrees are equivalent to two | 


hundred Years; conſequently the Aſtro— 
nomer Who made that Obſervation liv'd 


jaſt ſo many Years before me. Tis cer- 


tan that an Aſtronomer who had argued 
in this Manner would have miſtook juſt 
fiſty four Years z hence it is that the An- 
cients, who were doubly deceiv'd, made 
their great Year of the World, that is, 


dhe Revolution of the whole Heavens, 
to conſiſt of thirty fix thouſand Years. 
But the Moderns are ſenſible that this 


C 


the Stars, is nothing elſe than the Revo- 


| Jution of the Poles of the Earth, which 
is perform'd in twenty five thouland nine 


hundred Years. It may be proper to ob- 


| ſerve tranſiently in this Place, that Sir /- 


ſaac, by determining the Figure of the 
Earth, has very happily explain'd the Cauſe 


of this Revolution. 


All this being laid down, the only thing. 


remaining ro ſettle Chronology, is to fee 
| thro* what Star, the Colure of the Equi- 
nox paſſes, and where it interſects at 


this 


* 
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this Time the Ecliptick in the Spring; 
and to cifcoyer whether ſome ancient 


Writer does not tell us in what Point the 


Ecliptic was interſected in his Time, by 


the {ame Colure of the Equinoxes, 


Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that 
Chiron, who went with the Argrnaut:, 


_ oblerv'd the Conſtellations at the Time 


of that famous Expedition, and fiz'd the 


vernal Equinox to the Middle of the 
Ram; the autumnal Equinox to the Mid- | 


dle of Libra; our Summer Solitice to 


the Middle of Cancer, and our Winer MW 


Solſtice to the Middle of Capricorn. 


A long time after the Expedition of 
the Argonauts, and a Year before the Pe- 
loponneſian War, Methon obſerv'd that | 

the Point of the Summer Solſtice paisd | 


thro' the eighth Degree of Cancer. 
Now every Sign of the Zodiack con- 


tains thirty Degrees. In Chiron's Time, the 
Solſtice was arriv'd at the Middle of the 


Sign, that is to ſay, to the fifteenth De- 
gree. A Year before the Peloponneſian 
War it was at the eighth, and therefote 


it had retarded ſeven Degrees. A De- 


gree is equivalent to ſeventy two Yea's, 
conlequently, from the Beginning of the 


Peloponneſian War to the Expedition of 


the Argonauts, there is no more than 


al 
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an Interval of ſeven times ſeventy wN o 
Years, which make five hundred and tour 
Years, and not ſeven hundred Years, as 
the Greeks computed. thus in compar- 


ing the Poſition of the Heavens at this 
Time, with their Poſition in that Age, 


1 we find that the Expedition of the Argo- 


12 ought to be plac'd about nine hun- 


feu en before Chrift, and not about 


fourteen hundred; and conſ<quently that 


S thc World is not fo old by five hundred 


Years as it was generally Appen . 


$ By this Calculation all the Zra's are 
$ drawn nearer, and the ſeveral Events are 
found to have happen'd later than is come 


puted. I don't know whether this inge- 


| nious Syſtem will be favourably receiv'd; 
and whether theſe Notions will prevail 


ſo far with the Learned, as to prompt 
them to reform the Chronology of the 
World. Perhaps theſe Gentlemen would 


think it too great a Condeſcenſion, to al- 


low one and the fame Man the Glory of 
having improv'd natural Philoſophy , 


| Geometry and Hiſtory. This would be | 


a kind of univerſal Monarchy, which the 
Principle of Scif-Love that is in Man, 
will es ſuffer him to indulge his Fel- 
jow-Creature z and, indeed, at the fame 
Time that ſome very great t hiloſop hers 


att ack'd 
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attack'd Sir Jaac Newton's attractive 


a2 ra 
Principle, others fell upon his chronolo- IF Refi 
gical Sy ſtem. Time thatſhou'd diſcover ro F rit « 
which of thele the Victory is due, may IT Rui: 
perhaps only leave the Diſpute ſtill more ſuch 
underermin'd. as Scen 
pen | to w 
a —d — ———_ 
— — — | 
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HE Engliſb as well as the Spa- and 
5 niards were poſſeſs'd of Theatres, W $544, 
at a Time when the French had no more ¶ and \ 
than moving, itinerant Stages. Shake/prar, W tion i; 
who was conſider'd as the Cornellie of in Pre 
the firik mention'd Nation, was pretty W how; 
near Cotemporary with Lopez de Vega, ¶ ters d 
and he created, as it were, the Eugliſ W ini 
Theatre. Shakeſpear boaſted a ſtrong, Hear: 
fraitiul Genius: He was natural and ſub- fect, 
lime, but had not ſo much as a ſingle Winimir 
Spark of good Taſte, or knew one Rule I Trage 
of the Drama, I will now hazard N tende: 
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J random, but, at the ſame Time, true 


Reflection, which is, that the great Me- 
TS :it of this Dramatic Poet has been the 
Ruin of the Engliſh Stage. There are 
ſuch beautiful, ſuch noble, ſuch dreadful 
Scenes in this Writer's monſtrous Farces, 


to which the Name of Tragedy is given, 
chat they have always been exhibited with 


T kcputationto Writers, at laſt makes their 


ſical, gigantic Images of this Poet, have, 
S thro' Length of Time (it being an hun- 
dred and fifty Years ſince they were firſt 

drawn) acquir'd « Right of paſſing for 
ſublime. Moſt of the modern dramatic 
Writers have copied him; but the Touches 
and Deſcriptions which are applauded in 


n Proportion to the Contempt which is 
[ſhown to the Moderns. Dramatic Wri- 
ters don't conſider that they ſhould not 


fect, than to make him be conſider'd as 


tender Piece) a Man ſtrangles his Wife on 
e : 3 


| | great Succeſs, Time, which only gives 


rery Faults vencrabic. Moſt of the whim- 


| Shake/pear, are hiſs'd at in theſe Writers; 
© and you'll eaſily believe that the Venera- 
uon in which this Author is held, increaſes 


imitate him; and the ill Succels of Shakee 
/pear's Imitators, produces no other Ef- 


inimitable. You remember that in the 
Tragedy of Othello Moor of Venice, (a moſt 


„ SH 


ſhe dies very unjultly. You know that! 


Time drinking, ſinging Ballads, and mak. 
enough to Perfons of their Profeſſion) on 


their Spades; but a Circumſtance which 
will ſurprize you is, that this ridiculous 


of King Charles the Second, which wy! 
that of Politeneſs, and the Golden Age of 


Senator plays, in bis Miſtreſs's Preſence, 
all the ap'ſh Tricks of a lewd, inpo- 
tent Debauchee who is quite frantic 
and out of his Senles. He mimicks 2 


2 M ao law www 
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the Stage; and that the poor Womar, | 
whilſt ſhe is ſtrangling, cries aloud, that 


in Hamlet Prince of Denmark, two Gave. 
Diggers make a Grave, and are all the 


ing humorous Reflexions, (natural indeed 


the ſeveral Skulls they throw up with 
Incident has been imitated. In the Reign 


the Liberal Aris z Orway, in bis Venic 
Preſerv'd, introduces Antoniothe Srnator, 
and Nak his Curtezan, in the Midlt of 
the Horrors of the Marquis of Bedemar“ 
Conſpiracy. Antonio, the ſuperannuated 


Bull ard a Dog; and bites his Mitt clssWnion 
Legs, who kicks and whips him. He. decla 
ever, the Players have ſtruck theſe But-Whe re 
fooneries (which indeed were calcubeted Vg 

merely for the Dregs of the People) out Worth: 

of Oiwaß's Tragedy; but they have fil VO 4 


leſt 
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left in Shake/ſpear's Julius Ceſar, the Jokes 
of the Roman Shoemakers and Coblers, 
ST who are introduc'd in the fame Scene with 
| Brutus and Caſſius. Vou will undoubted- 
ly complain, that thoſe who have hither 
| todiſcours'd with you on the Exgliſh Stage, 


| ſtrong, thoſe forcible Paſiges which a- 
WF tone for all his Faults. But to this I 


gn will anſwer, that nothing is eaſter than 
was to exhibit in Proſe all the filly Imperti- 


e of W nencies which a Poct may have chrown 
nie out; but that *tis a very difficult "Tack 
ror, MW to tranſlate his fine Verſes, All your jus 

| of WW nor academical Sophs, who fer up for 
1ar's WW Cenſors of the eminent Writcrs, compile. 
ard WF whole Volumes; but merhinks two Pages 
nce, W which diſplay ſome of the Beauties of 
vpo- great Genius's, are of infinitely more 
antie 


Value than all the idle Rhapiodies of thoſe 


-ks 2 Commentators; and I will join in Opi- 
ls ion with all Pertons of good Tafic in 


Iv. N declaring, that greater Advantage may 
uf. be reap'd from a Bozen Verſes of Homer or 
blated Virgil, than from all the Critiques put to- 
) ou Wprther which have been made on thoſe 
ve + Iwo great Pocts. 
leit - 7 


—— 


sad eſpecially on the celebrated Shakeſpear, 
W have taken Notice only of his Errors; 
and that no one has tranſlated any of thoſe 


 E 
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have ventur'd to tranſlate ſome Pa- 
ſages of rhe moſt celebrated Engliſh Pocts, 
and ſhall now give you one from Shake. 1 
ſpear. Pardon the Blemiſhes of the 
Tranſlation for the Sake of the Original; | 


and remember always that when you ſee 175 
a Verſion, you ſee merely a faint Print of | 


a beautiful Picture. I have made Choice 
of Part of the celebrated Soliloquy in 
Hamlet, which you may remember is | 


To be, or not to be! that is the Queſtion | | 
M heiber "tis nobler in the Mind to ſu | 

The Stings and Arrows of outrageous Far- 
„ eee, VV 1 
Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troullin 8 
And by oppoſing, end them? To dye! ti 
ſleep! 3 1 „ 
N. more! and by a Sleep to ſay we end 
{he Hart- ach, and the thouſand naturil 
Shocks „%% era * 
That Fleſh is Heir to? Tis à Conſumm. 
V 5 5 * 
D woutly to be wiſh'd. To die! to ſp! I 
To ſleep, perchance to dream! Oy, there 


Ru; 9 5 8 dM 
Jr in that Sleep of Death, what Dreang 
„ 7 ! * Es 
Won we have ſbuffid off this mortal co 
SE | | 1 . 
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Muſt give us Pauſe. There's the Neſpect 
| That makes Calamity of ſo long Life: 


Fr who won d bear the Whits and Scorns of 


Time, 


tumely, 


12 Pangs of deſpis'd Love, the Laws De- 


lay, 
De I ſſolence of Office, and the Spurns 
Ua patient Merit of tb unworthy takes, 
ben be himſeif might bis Quietus make 


KFarales bear 
J groan and fweat under a weary Liſe, 


b that the Dread of ſomething after 
Death, 


Mo Traveller returns, puzzles the Mill, 


1 have, 


1 | Than fly to others that we know not o? 


= 4all- 
1 And thus the native Hue of Reſolution 
„ clled ver with the pale Call o Thought: 
van 7! Enterprizes of great Weigh: and Mo- 5 


— ment 


| With this Regard their Currents urs 4. 


rein | way, 
Col Aud loſe the Name of 4 . 
/ | 
Al K 2 My 


* Oppreſſor's Wrong, the poor Man con- 


it a bare Bdben ? Who would theſe 


705 undiſeo ver d Country, from whoſe Bourn 


Aud male us rather bear — ls we 


bus Conſcience does mate Cowards of us 


— 
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Deneure, il faut choifir E paſſer & Fu. 


** 


My Verſion of it runs thus: 


tant 


De la vie, 2 la mort, ou de 7 Eire an nean. 
Dieux eruels, "il en eft, eclairez mon ou Y 


rage. 


Faut-il vieillir courbs ſous la main fi | | 72 04 


 moutrage, 


fort ? 


Qui ſuis je? Qui 2 arrete! & qu 'eſte que To" F; 


la Mart? 


C'efe la fin de nos Manx, © Oe mon wiigu Et du 


Azile 


Apres de long tranſports, 6 ft 4 an » ſome | | 


tranquile. 


On gendort, & tout meurt, mais un affre ö 
FI 


Rene -- 
Doi. ſucceder peut etre aux daucuun 
ſommeil!“ 


De tourmens ᷣternels eſt auſſi- tt ſuivit. 


appor 10 3 
| Supporter, ou finir won molbeur & nn i 


O Mort ! moment fatal / affreuſs Kii. 


_nitel 


Tout cœur à ton 2 nom 1 glas fa. | from a 


ante. 


Eb! qui pourroit fon 2 alben cette} 


vie, 


D. nos Pretres menteurs benir 1 'bypocrif iſt; 


D* 


14/9 


720 


| D' une 
Kam pe 


teur. 
Ft 5201 
ue, 
Ades 
mite 
4 eZ, , 


cide 


ti mi. 


Dor 


| Hake / 
the W. 


who b, 


ginal, 
WS dcnte 

erte courte Vi d. 

On nous menace, on dit que cette con is or 
| | affirm, 

nc quic 


Here 
the Ez; 


F Rcign 

= whe 
| iccomp 
f he writ 
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Dune indigne Maitrelſe encenſer les erreurs,, 
| Ramper ſous un Miniſtre, adorer ſes bau- 


leurs; 


| Ft montrer les Iangaeurs de ſon ame alat- 


tues 


Ades Amis ingrats gui detournent la vue? 
la Mort feroit trop douce en ces extié- 


mite, | 


Mais le ſcrupule parle, & nous crie, Arve- 


tex; . 


defend 2 nos mains cet heureux Homi- 


(ide 


L dan Fleros gucrriter, fait un Chie!ica 


'; | Ne f CO 
Don't imagine that I have tranſlated 


8 Shake/pear in a fervile Manner. Woe to 
be Writer who gives a literal Verſion; 
| who by rendring every Word of his Ori- 


ginal, by that very means entrvates the 
denſe, and extinguithes all the Fire ot it. 


lis on ſuch an Occaſion one may juſtly 
arm, that the Letter kills, but the Spi- 


niit quickens. 


ug 


Here follows another Paſſage copied 


from a celchrated Tragic Writer among 


the Engliſh. Tis Dryden, a Poet in the 


Reign of Charles the Second; a Writer 
# boſe Genius was too exuberant, and not 
| accompanied with Judgment enough. Had 

| be writ only the tenth Part of the Works 


K 3 ie if MH 
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he left behind him, his Character wow 1 

| Have been conſpicuous in every Part; bu 1 

bis great Fault is his having endeayour'd | 

to be univerſal. „„ 
The Paſſage in Queſtion is as follows: Þ_ 


ben I conſider Life, tis all a Cheat, 1 
Let fooPd by Hope, Men favour the Deceit; 1 . 
T1uft on and think, to. Morrow will rep; 
To Morrow's faiſer than the former Day; W D. 


Lies more; and. whilſt it jays we ſhall lt | | 
With ſome new Joy cuts off what we poſ- 1 
. 1 . Ce 
Strange Coꝛenage! none wou'd live pil WF ; 

Tears again, | „„ 
Tet all hoe Pleaſure in what yet remain, ö 


And from the Dregs of Life think to receive | 
NM bat the firſt ſprightly Running could nut 
Fu tir'd with waiting for this chymic Gola, 
Which. fools us young, and beggars us when 
"800+" 5 j%%CCCCG*˙T T 
I ſhall now give you my Tranſlation. 
De deſias en regrets & derreuys en deſi 
Mor tels inſenſts promenent leur Folie. 
Dans des malkeur, prejents, dans I'e/poit di I 


| [Fs 
| * _ Noa 
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Nous ne vixons jamais, nous attendons I: 
On... If 

Demain, demain, dit-on, va combler tous 


beurenux. 


Quelle oft Ferrear, helas | du ſoin qui nous 
Ade vere, . | 


Nul de nous ne voudroit recommencer {3 
cours. : 

De to: premiers momens nous maudi jons 
Paurye, 5 

Ft de la nuit qui vient, nous attendons en- 
core Lo 

Ce qu'ont ea Tain promis les plus beau de 
nos ours, &c. 


Fis in theſe detach'd Paſſages that th. 
Engliſh have hitherto exceil'd. Their 
dramatic Pieces, moſt of which are har- 
barous and without Decorum, Order or 
Veriſimilitude, dart fach reſplendent 
Fiaſhes, thro' this Gloom, as amaze and 
altonith. The Style is too much infla— 
ted, too unnatural, too cloſely copied from 
the Hebrew Writers, who abound ſo much 
with the Aſiatic Fultian. But then it 


muſt be alſo confeſs'd, that the Srilts oo 


the figurative Style on which the Exgliih 


Tongue is lifted up, raiſes the Genius at 


K 4 e e 
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the fame Time very far aloft, tho“ with 


an irregular Pace. The firſt Exglih Wii. 
ter who compos'd a regular Tragedy and I 


infus'd a Spirit of Elegance thro' every 


Part of it, was the illuſtrious Mr. Addi. 
fon. His Cato is a Maſter- piece both | 


with regard to the Diction, and to the 


Beauty and Harmony of the Number;. 
The Character of Cato is, in my Opinion, | 
vaſtly ſuperiour to that of Corneille in the | 


Pompey of Corneille: For Cato is great 


without any Thing like Fuſtian, and C. 
_ #elia, Who beſides is not a neceſſary Cha- 

racter, tends ſometimes to Bombalt, Mr, | 
Addiſon's Cato appears to me the greateſt I 
Character that was ever brought upen I 

any. Stage, but then the reſt of them 
don't correſpond to the Dignity of it: FF 
And this dramatic Piece fo exccllentiy 
well writ, is disfigur'd by a dull Love- FF 


Plot, which ſpreads a certain Languor 
over the whole, that quite murders it. 


The Cuſtom of introducing Love at 
random and at any rate in the Drama, F 


als'd from Paris to London about 1660. 


with our Ribbons and our Peruques. The 

Ladies who adorn the Theatrical Circle, F 
there, in like Manner as in this City, wil! | 
ſuffer Love only to be the Theme of every FF 


Convcilation, The judicious Mr. Addi 


ſon 
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fon had the effeminate Complaiſance to 


ſoften the Severity of his dramatic Cha- 
racter ſo, as to adapt it to the Manners of 


the Age ; and from an Endeavour No 


pleaſe, quite 1uin'd a Maſter Piece ip its 


kind. Since his Time, the Drama is be- 


come more reguler, the Audience more 
difficult to be pleas'd, and Writers more 
correct and leſs bold I have ſeen ſome 
new Pieces that were written with great 


Regularity, but which at the ſame Lime 


were very flat and inſipid. One would 
think that the Exgliſh had been hitherto 
form'd to een irregular Beautics only. 


The ſhining Monſters of Sha eſpear, give 


infinite more Delight than the judicious 


Images of the Moderns. Hitherto the 
poetical Genius of the Ezzlifh reſembles a 


| tufted Tree planted by the Hand of Na- 


ture, that throws out a thouſand Bran- 
ches at random, and ſpreads unequally, but 


with great Vigour. It dies if you at- 
_ tempt to force its Nature, and to lop and 


dreſs it in the ſame Manner as the Trees 


of the Garden of Mari. 
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LETTER Xxx 
DH 
C. 0 M E D v. 


A M ſurpriz'd that the judicious and 
ingenious Mr. de Muralt, who has 


publiſh'd ſome Letters on the Ergliſhand IB 
French Nations, ſhould bave confined him- 


ſelt, in treating of Comedy, merely to 
| cenſure Shadwell the comic Writer. This 
Author was had in pretty great Contempt 
in Mr. de Muralt's Time, and was not 
the Poet of the police Part of the Nition, 
His dramatic Pieces which pleas'd ſome 


mieime in acting, were deſpis'd by all Per- 


ſons of Taſte, and might be compar'd to 
many Plays which I have ſeen in France, 
that drew Crowds to the Play-houſe, at 
the ſame Time that the whole City ot 
Paris exploded them, and yet al] loch d 
to ſee 'em repreſented on the Stage. Me- 
thinks Mr. de Muralt ſhould have men— 
tion'd. an excellent comic. Writer (living 


When he was in England) I mean Mr. 
N N 


is ver. 
with: 
kind, 

| he ye 


loves 


tbe Fngliſh Nation: ryS 
Mocherley, who was a long Time known 


publickly to be happy in the good (races 
of the moſt celebrated Miſtreſs of King! 


| Charles the Second. This Gentleman who 


paſs'd his Life among Perſons of the highe | 
eſt Diſtinction, was perfectly well ac- 

quainted with their Lives and their Fol- 
lies, and painted them with the ſtrongeſt 
Pencil, and in the trutſt Colours. He has 
drawn a Miſantrope or Man-hater, in 
Imitation of that of Moliere. All - 
cherley's Strokes are ſtronger and bolder 
than thoſe of our Miſantrope, but then 
they are leſs delicate, and the Rules of 
Decorum are not ſo well obſerv'd in this 

Play. The Engliſh Writer has corrected- 

the only Defect that is in Moliere's Co- 

medy, the Thinneſs of the Plot, which 

alſo is ſo diſpos'd that the Characters in 
it do not enough raiſe our Concer, The 
Engliſh Comedy affects us, and the Con- 
| trivance of the Plot is very ingen ou, 
but at the ſame Time 'tis toe bold for 
the French Manners. The Fable is this. 
— A Captain of a Man cf War, who 
is very brave, open-hearted, and enflim'd 
with a Spirit of Contempt for all Man= 
kind, has a prudent, ſincere Friend whom 


he yet is ſuſpicious of, and a Nhibreis that 


loves him with the utmoſt Exceis ot 
Moll „ 
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Paſſion. The Captain, ſo far from re- 
turning her Love, will not even conde— 


ſcend to look upon her; but confides in- 


tirely ima falſe Friend, who is the moſt 


| worthleſs. W retch living. Ar the ſame. 


Time he has given his Heart to a Crea- 


ture who is the greateſt Coquet, and the 


moſt perfidious of her Sex, and is ſo 
credulous as to be confident ſhe is a Peue- 
dope, and his falle Friend a Cato, He 


embarks on board his Ship in order to go | 
and fight the Datch, having left all his 


Money, his Jewels and every Thing he 


had in the World to this virtuous Crea- 


ture, whom ar the ſame Time he recom- 


mends to the Care of his ſuppos'd faith- 
ful Friend. Nevertheleſs the real Man 


of Honcur whom he ſuſpects ſo unac- 
countably, goes on board the Ship with 


him; and the Miſtreſs on whom he would 


not beſtow ſo much as one Glance, dil- 


guiſes herſelf in the Habit of a Page, and 


is with him the whole Voyage, without 
his once knowing that ſhe is of a Scx 
different from that ſhe attempts to pals 
for, which, by the Way, is not over na- 
tural. 8 


The Captain having blown up his ow? 
Ship in an Engagement, returns to Eg 
jaud abandon'd and undone, accompanied 
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by his Page and his Friend, without xnow- 
ing the Friendſhip of the one, or the ten- 
der Paſſion of the other. Immediately he 
gocs to the Jewel among Women, who 
he expected had preſerved her Fidelity to 
| him, and the Treaſure he had left in her 

Hands. He meets with her ind-ed, but 
married to the honeit Knavein whom he 
had repos'd ſo much Confidence; and 
finds the had acted as treacheroui'y with 
regard to the Casket he had cnituited her 
with. The Captain can ſcarce think it 
poſſible, that a Woman of Virtue and 
Honour can act fo vile a Part; but to 
convince him ſtill more of the Reality of 
it, this very worthy Lady falls in Love 
with the little Page, and will torce him 
to her Embraces. But as it is requiſite 
' Juſtice ſhould be done, and that in a dra- 
matick Piece Virtue ought to be reward- 
ed and Vice puniſh'd; 'tis at laſt found 
that the Captain takes his Page's Piace, 


and lycs with his faithleſs Miſtreſs, cuc- 


kolds his treacherous Friend, thruſts his 
Sword through his Body, recovers his 
Casket and marries his Page. You'll ob- 
ſerve that this Play is allo larded with a 
petulant, litigious old Woman (a Relati= 


on of the Captain) who is the moſt _ 


comical 
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comical Character that was ever broughr | 


upon the Stage. 


IP ycherley has alſo copied from Moliere 


| another Play, of as ſingular and bold a 

Caſt, which is a kind of Ecole des Femmes, 
or, School for married Women. 

The principal Character in this Bis 

medy i is one Horner, a fly Fortune Hun- 


ter, and the Terror of all the City Hus- 
bands. This Fellow in order to play a 


ſurer Game, cauſes a Report to be ſpread, 


that in his laſt Illneſs, the Surgeons had ; 


found ir neceſſary to have him made an 
Eunuch. Upon his appearing in this noble 


Character, all rhe Husbands in Town 
flock to him with their Wives, and now 


Poor Horner is only puzzled about his 
Choice. 
ference particularly to a little female Pea- 
ſant; a very harmleſs, innocent Creature, 
who enjoys a fine Fluſh ot Health, and 
cuckolds her Husband with a Simplicity 


that has infinitely more Merit than the 


witty Malice of the molt experienc'd 
Ladies. This Play cannot indeed be ca}l'd 


the School of good Morals, bur 'tis cer | 
tainly the School of Wit and true Hu- 


* 


| Comedies which are more humorous than 
thoſe 


However, he gives the Pre- 


Sir Jahn Faubrogh Now. writ ten 
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thoſe of Mr. Mycherley, but not fo in- 
genious. Sir John was a Man of Plea- 
ſure, and likewiſe a Poet and an Archi- 
teck. The general Opinion is, that he 
is as ſprightly in his Writings as he is 
heavy in his Buildings. "Tis he who 
rais'd the famous Caſtle of Blenheim, a 
ponderous and laſting Monument of our 
unfortunate Battle of MHock/er, Were 
the Apartments but as ſpacious as the Walls 
| ve chick, this Caſtle wou'd be commodi- 

ous enough. Some Wag, in an Epitaph he 
made on Sir John Vanbragb, has theſe 
Lines: 


Earth ly? light on him, for he 
Laid many a heavy Load on thee. 


Sir John having taken a Tour into 


W 7 ance before the glorious War that broke 


out in 1901, was thrown into the Baile, 
and detain'd there for ſome Time, with- 
out being ever able to diſcover the Mo- 
tive which had prompted our Miniſtiy to 
indulge him this Mark of their Diftinc- 
tion. He writ a Comedy during his 
Confinenicnt > ;; and a Circumſtance which 
appears to me very extraordinary is, that 
we don't mect with ſo much as a ſingle 
ſatyrical Stroke againit the Country in 
Which 
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which he had been ſo injuriouſly treat. 
ed. 


of Comedy ro a greater Height than any 


Englith Writer before or ſince his Time. 1 
He wrote only a few Plays, but they are 


all excellent in their Kind. The Laws of 


the Drama are ſtrictly obſerv'd in them; 


they abound with Characters all which 


are ſhadow'd with the utmoſt Delicacy, 
and we don't meet with ſo much as one | 
The Language is BY 
every where that of Men of Honour, but 


low, or coarſe Jeſt. 


their Actions are thoſe of Knaves; a Proof 


that he was perfectly well acquainted with | 
human Nature, and frequented what we 
Call polite Company. He was infirm, and 
come to the Verge of Life when 1 kncw | 


him. Mr. Congreve had one Defcect, 


which was, his entertaining too mean an | 
Idea of his firit Profeſſion, (that of a 
Writer) tho? was to this he ow'd his BY 
Fame and Fortune. He ſpoke of his Y 
Works as of 'Trifles that were beneath 


him; and hinted to me in our fiiſt Con- 
verſation, that 1 ſhould viſit him upon 
no other Foot than that of a Gentleman, 
who led a Life of Plainneſs and Simplicity. 

J anſwer'd, that had he been ſo uni- 

tunate as to be a mere Gentleman I ſhouid 
never 


The late Mr. Congreve rais'd the Gl ory | 


nevel 


very 

Piece 
M 

witt\ 


brugh 
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never have come to ſee him; and ] was 
very much diſguſted at fo unſeaſonable a 
Piece of Vanity. 

Mr. Corgreve's Comedies are the moſt 
witty and 1ty ular, thoſe of Sir 7% Vans 


bragh moſt gay and humorous, and thoſe 


of Mr. A gcherley have the greateſt Force 
and Spirit. It may be proper to obſerve, 
that theſe fine Geniis's never ſpoke diſ- 
advantageovfly of Moliere; and that none 
but the comemprible Writcss among the 
Ezglih have erdeavour'd to lefien the 
Character of that great comic Poct, Such. 
Italian Muſicians us deſpite Lully are theme 
{elves Perions of no Character or Ability; 
but a Zronontini eſteems that great Artiſt, 
ng does Juilice to his Merit, 
The Engliſb have ſome other good 
comic V. riters living, ſuch as Sir Richard 
Steel, and Mr, Cibber, who is an excel- 
lent Player, and alſo Poet Laureat, a Title 
which how 1idiculous foever it may be 
thought, is yet worth a thouſand Crowns 
a Year, (beſides ſome conſiderable Pri— 
vileges) to the Perſon who enjoys it. Our 
iuſtrious Crneille had not fo much. 
To conclude. Don't defire me to deſcend. 


to Particulars with regard to theſe Engliſh 


Comedies, which I am fo fond of ap- 
plauding; nor to give you a ſingle {mart 
; Say ing, 
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Saying, or humorous Stroke from Hye 
chert ey or Congreve, We don't laugh in 


reading a Trarſl:trion. If vou have a 
Mind to underitand the Engliſh Comedy, 
the only way to do this will be for you 
to go to England, to ſpend three Years 
in London, to make your {cif Maſter of 
the Engliſh Tongue, and to frequent the 
Play-Houſe every Night. I receive but 


little Pleaſure from the Peruſal of Ari. 


flophanes and Plautus, and for this Rea 


ſon, becauſe I am neither a Greek nor 1 
Roman. The Delicacy of the Humour, 
the Alluſion, the 4 propos, all theſe are 
loſt to a Foreigner. 

But 'tis different with reſpet to Tn. 


gedy, this treating only of exa ted Pal. | 


ſions and heroical Follies, which the an- 


tiquated Errors of Fable or Hiſtory have | 
made ſacred. Oedipus, Electra 5 ſuch 
like Characters, may with as much Pro- 
priety, be treated of by the Spaniards, ÞY 
the Evgliſh, or Us, as by the Greeks. But 
true Comedy is the ſpeaking. Picture of 


the Follies and ridiculous Foibles of a Na- 
tion; fo that he only is able to judge of 
the Painting, who is perfectly acquainted 
with the Pcople it repre eſents. : 
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LETTER XX. 


On ſuch of the 


NOBILITY 


As cultivate the 
5 E 2 L ES LETTRES. 


HERE once was a Time in France 
when the polite Arts were cultivated 
3 Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the 
State. The Courticrs particularly, were 
converſant in them, altho' Indolence, a 
Taſte for Prifles, and a Paſſion for In- 
trigue, were the Divinities of the Coun- 
try. The Court methinks at this Vime 
ſeems to have given into a Taſte quite 


_ oppoſite to that of polite Literature, but 


perhaps the Mode of Thinking may be 


 » reviv'd ina little Time. The French are 


of ſo flexible a Diſpoſition, may be mould- 
ed into ſuch a Variety of Shapes, that 
the Monarch necds but command and he 
1 
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wn; 1 F | 'f, 32 
is immediately obcy'd, The Engliſh genc- 


rally think, and Learning is had in grea- 
ter Hon::vr among them than in our 
Country; an Advantage that reſults naty- 
rally from the Form of their Government. 
There are about eight hundred Perſons in 
England who have a Right to ſpeak in 
publick, and to ſupport the Intcreit of 
the Kingdom; and near five or fix thou- 
ſand may in their Turns aſpire to the 


fame Honour, The whole Nation fet | 


_ themſelves up as Judges over theſe, and 
every Man has rhe Liberty of publiſhing 


| His Thoughts with regard to publick At- 


fairs; which ſhews, that all the People 
in general are indiſpenſably oblig'd to cul- 

tivate their Underſtanding. In England 
the Government of Greece and Rome arc 
the Subject of every Converſation, ſo that 
every Man is under a Neceſſity ef peru- 
ſing ſuch Authors as treat of them, how 


diſagreeable ſoever it may be to him; and 


this Study leads naturally to that of polite 
Literature. 


well in their reſpective Profeſſions. W hat 
is the Reaſon why our Magiſtrates, our 
Lawyers, our Phyſicians, and a great 
Number of the Clergy are abler Scholars, 
have a finer Taſte and more Wit than 
Perſons of all other Profeflions ? The 
1 5 Reaſon 


Mankind in general ſpeak 
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Reaſon is, becauſe their Condition of 
Life requires a cultivated and enlightned 
Mind, in the fame Manner as a Merchant 
is oblig'd to be acquainted with his 
Traffick. Not long ſince an Engliſh No- 
bleman, who was very young, came to 
Paris in his Return from /raly. He had 
writ a poetical Delcription of that, 
Country, which, for Delicacy and Po- 
liteneſs may vie with any Thing we meet 
with in the Earl of Rocheſter, or in our 


F Chaulien, our Sarraſin, or Chapelle. The 


Tranilation I have given of it is fo in- 
_ expreſſive of the Strength and delicate 


Humour of the Original, that I am 
oblig'd ſeriouy to ask Pardon of the 


Author, and of all who underſtand Eng- 
li. However, as this is the only Me- 
thod I have ro make his Lordſhip's 
| Verſes known, I ſhall here preſent you 
with them in our Tongue. : 


Qu ay je donc vu dans I Italie? 
Orgueil, Aſtuce, & Pauvrete, 
Grands Complimens, peu de Bonie, 
Et beaucoup de Geremonie. 


L' e- 
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: = extruvagante Comedie, 
; Que ſouvent Þ Inquiſition *. 
Veut qu'on nomme Keligion ; 
Mais * ici nous nommons Folie. 


La Nature en vain bienfaiſants 
Peut enricher ſes Lieux charmans, 

| Des Pretres la main deſolante 
Etouſfe ſes plus beaus preſens. 


Les Monfi renors, ſoy diſant Grands, 

Seuls dans leurs Palais magnifiques 
E /ont d'illuſtres faineants, 

| Sans argen, & ſans domeſiiques. 


Pour les Petits, fans liberté, 
Martyrs du joug qui les dumine, 
Ils ont fait veu de pauvrite, 
Priant Dieu par oiſive'!s 
Et tichhjours jeunant par famine. 


Ces beaux lieux du Pape benis 

| Semblent habitex par les Diables; 
3 Ei les Habitans miſerables 

Sont Gammez dans le Paradis. 


23 S | AST Ia 
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which certain Preachers act in the open 5quat*s. 
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E 
— I ELDER 


LETTER XXL 


ON THE 


Earl of Roc HESTER 


aN D 
ded A L L R. 


HE Earl of Rochefter's Name is 
univerſally known. Mr. de Sr. 
Evremont has made very irequent menti- 


on of him, but then he has repreſented 


mis famous Nobleman in no other Lighr 


| than as the Man of Pleafure, as one who 


was the Idol of the Fair; but with -re- 


gard to my ſelf, would willingly de- 
icribe in him the Man of Genius, the 
great Poet. Among other Pieces which 


diſplay the ſhinning Imagination his 


Lordſhip only cou'd boatt, he wrote. 
| lome Satyrs on the ſame Subjeets as 


thoſe 
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thoſe our celebrated Boileau made choice 1 


of. I don't know any better Method 


of improving the Taſte, than to com- 

_ pare the Productions of ſuch great Ge-. 
nius's as have exercis'd their Talent on 
the ſame Subject. Boileau declaims 2 
follows againſt human Reaſon in his vx Y 


tyr on Man. 
Cependant & le voir plein de vapeurs . 


geres, 


Soi. mome ſe bercer d8 ſes propres ci. 


Lui ſeus de la nature eſt la baze & 
Pappu, | 


Et le dixieme ciel ne tourne gue pour lui. 
De tous les Animaux il eft ici le Maitre; 


Rui Pourroit le nier, . tu? Moi. 


peut etre. 


ce mditre pretendu qui leur donne a; ii 


loi v, 


Ce Roi des Animaux, combien a-1 i * 
the fe 
| a | deſire 
Pet, pleas'd with idle HH 2 es of bi N 


Kois? 4 


e 
And puſ d with 


Thing wou'd fain 
Be thought bimſelf the only Stay and Prop 
That holds the e Frame of Naiute up. 


7960 


- Prids, ' this haughty 1 


Verſi 
Pots 


titud 


Verst 
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| The Skies and Stars his Properties uit 
ſeem, 


| | . | 
Of all the Creatures he's the Lird, be 
cries. 


And who is there, ſay you, that dares 
deny 


8o own'd a Truth 2 That may be, sir, 
. 


* tr AIRS — — 


bis boaſted Monarch of the World whe 


awes 


The Creatures here, and with bis Nod 
gives Laus; 


This ſelf-nam'd King, 050 thus pretends 
to be 


7: Lord of all, how many Lords has he 8 
Oldham a little alter'd. 


The Lord Rocheſter expreſſes himſelt, 
nin his Satyr againſt Man, in pretty near 
the following Manner: But I muſt firſt 
| defire you always to remember, that the 
Verſions I give you from the Zagiih 
Pocts are written with Freedom and La- 


titude ; and that the Reſtraint of our 


1 \<r[iication, and the Delicacies of the 
| | L Cs Frency 
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French Tongue, will not allow a Tran 
flator to convey into it the licentious 


Letters concerning 


Impetuofity and Fire of the Evglih Þ 


Numbers. 


Cet Efprit gue je hais, cet Eforit tt 


d'erreur, 

Ce weſt pas ma raiſon, c oF; la tienn 
Docteur. 

C'eſt Ia raiſon frivole, iniquiete, or pet 
leaſe 

Des ſages Animaux, rivale dedaigneuſe, 

Qui croit entr'eux & P Ange, occuper le 

milieu, 5 

Et penſe etre ici bas Þ image, de ſon Dieu. 


il atome imparfait, gui croit, doute, di 


ſpate 


Rampe, elt ve, tombe, & mie encore [i 


cute. 
Qui nous dit je ſuis libre, en nous montran 
1 
Er dont Peil trouble & faux, croit per- 
cer! univers. 
Allez, reverends Fous, lienbeureus Fax 
 Taques, 
Compilez bien I' Amas de Vos Riens ſehola- 
fie, 

Pires de Vi ſous, & F Eugwes facrez, 


Auteurs du Labirinibe, on vous vous 


Allez | 


Zarex. 
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Allez obſcurement eclaircir vos miſſeres, 

Et coures dans V. ole adorer vos chi- 
merces. 

Il eft & autres errenrs, il eſt de ces devots 

Condamne par cuæx miemes d Venaui ds 
re pas. 


Ce myſtique enclalirè, fer de ſon Indo. 
ei 

Tr anquille, au ſein de Dieu. Que ww t 
faire? 11 penſe. 

Non, in ne penſes point, miſerable, tis 
Ars: 


Inutile d la terre, & mis au rang des 
Morts. 


T12 eſprit ererve erat daus la Moleſſe. 
Keveille toi, fois homme, & ſors de ton 
Tore ſſe. 


L'homme eſt ne pour agir, bu pretens 
bpenſer? 2 KC. 


The Original r runs thus z 


1 Hold, wichty Mar, T cry all this d 
| know, 
And *tis this very Reaſon I 46 


This ſupernatural Gift, that makes a 
Mite 


| Think he's the Image of the Infinite; 
Comparing his ſhort Life, void of all reft, 
T 0 lie eternal pas the ever bleſt. 
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This baſy, puzzling Stirrer up of Doubt, 


That frames deep Myſteries, then fi nds 4 


out, 

Filling, with frantic Crowds of thinkin: 
e | 

Thoſe reverend Bedlams, 
debe; 
Borne on whoſe Wings, each heavy \Y7 
, Severe” 

The Limits of the boundleſs Univerſe. 

Bo charming Ointments make an old Hitch 


fi, 
nd "bear a crippled Carcaſs through * 


„ 
276 "his exalted Power, whoſe Buſuc 
- =" "OR 
In Nonſenſ? and Impoſſ bilities. 
This made à whimfical Philoſopher, 
Before the ſpacious World his Tub pr. 
— IP -4 
And we have modern cloyſter 4 Corconl, 
Who 
Retire to think, 
to do; 
But Thoughts are > piv 72 for Aion's C. 
dvernment, 
 #Vhere Action ceaſes, 7 aner 5 e 
dent. 
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Whether theſe Ideas are true or falſe, 
'tis certain they are expreſs'd with an 
Energy and Fire which form the Poet. 
I ſhall be very far from attempting to ex- 
amine philoſophically into theſe Verics ; 
to lay down the Pencil and take up the 
Rule and Compaſs on this Occaſion z my 
only Deſign in this Letter, being to Q4- 
play the Genius of the Exgliſb Poets, and 
therefore I ſhall continue in the fame 
View. = | 5 
The celebrated Mr. Faller has been 
very much talk'd of in Frauce, and xlr. 
de la Fontaine, St. Evremont and Bale 
have written bis Elogium, but ſtill his 
Name only is known, He had much 
the ſame Reputation in London as Hoi 
ture had in Parzs,. and in my Opinion 
deſerv'd it better. Hoiture was born in 
an Age that was juſt emerging from Bar- 


barity ; an Age that was ſtill rude and 


ignorant, the People of which aim'd 
at Wit, tho' they had not the leaſt Pre- 
tenſions toit, and ſought for Points and 
Conceits inſtead of Sentiments. Briſtol 
Stones are more eaſily found than Dia- 
monds. Voiture, born with an eaſy and 
frivolous Genius, was the firſt who 
one in this Aurora of French Literature. 
Had he come into the World after thoſe 

OT 


4 
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great Genius's who ſpread ſuch a Glo 
over the Age of Lewis the . 
he would either have been unknown, 
word have been deſpis'd, or wou'd have 
corrected his Style. Bollean applauded 
him, but 'twas in his firſt Satyrs, at a 
"Time when the Taſte of that great Poet 
was not yet form'd. He was young, 


and in an Age when Perſons form a BB 


Jadgmcat of Men from their Reputati— 
on, and not from their Writings. Be- 
des, Boileau was very partial both in his 
Fncomiums and his Cenlures. He ap- 
plauded Segrais, whoſe Works no Body 
reads; he abus d Quinault, whole poe- 
tical Pieces every one has got by Heart, 
and is wholly filent upon La Fontaine. 


aller, tho' a better Poet than Yoiture, | 


was not yet a finiſh's Poet. The Graces 
breathe in ſuch of Waller's Works us 
are writ in a tender Strain, but then they 
are languid thro' Negligence, and often 
disfigur'd with falſe Thoughts. I be 
Engl. * had not, in his Time, attain'd the 
Art of correct Writing. But his fert- 
ous Compolitions exhibit a Strength 
and Vigour which cou'd not have been 
expected from the Softneſs and Effeni— 
nacy of his other Pieces He wrote an 
Elegy on Oliver Cromwell, W h: ich W. * 

A | al 
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all it's Faults is nevertheleſs look'd upon 

as a Maſter-Piece. To underſtand this 
Copy of Verſes, you are to know that 
the Day Oliver died was remarkable for 


a great Storm. His Poem 8 88 in chis 
Manner : 


11 weſt plus, d'en eft fait, ſoumettons non 
au fort, 


Le ciel a f gnale ce jour par des tem 


Dotes, 

Et la voix dos tonnerres &clatant fur 205 
{etes 

Nient Pannoncer ſa mort. 


Par ſes derniers ſoupirs il Cbhraule cet lie; 
Ces ile que ſon bras fit trembler tant oy 
= Toby 

Daand dans le cours de ſes Exploits, 

11 briſoit Ia tee des Rois, 


Et ſoumettoit un Nane & ſon Joug ſeal do- 
. 


I Mer tu ten s trouble; O Mer e. fets 


emus 


F dire en grondant aux plus loin- 
tains rivages 


1 Que I effroi de la terre & ton aur 5 


"0 plus. 
L 4 8 
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Tel au ciel autrefois $envola Romulus, 


Tel il qu ta la Terre, au milieu des Pla- 


orages, 


Tel dun peuple guerrier 11 recut les ho. 


mages; 
Obbi dans * vie, 2 ſa mort adore, 
Son palais fut un 7 emple, &c. 


Ne muſt reſi 2 F Era bis great Sous 
dees claim 
In Storms as loud as bis immortal Mamie + 


His dying Groans, bis jap Breath ſhale 


dſente 


our Iſte, 


And Trees uncut fall for his funeral 3 


S writ 


Hille: 


About His Palace their broad Roots are 


g toſt 
Lato the Air; ſo Romulus was 15%“ 


Neu Rome in ſuch a Tempeſt miſs'd ber 


King, 


| And from obeying fell to wor ſhipping : 
On Octa's Top thus Hercules lay dead, 


Wiib ruin'd Narr and Pines about bin | 
of his 0 
0 And, febing, fwell'd the Sea with ſuch) 


ſpread. 
Nature herſelf took Notice 
Death, 


= Breath, 


Tha 


Th* « 
to! 


1 


= fon 
1 | Bay! 
to R 


1 to W 


is ul 
Prail 


as. * 
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That to remoteſt Shores the Billows roul'd, 


Th' approaching Fate of his great Ruler 
told. Waller. 


"Twas this Elogium that gave Occa- 
fion to the Reply ( taken Notice of in 
Bayle's Dictionary,) which Waller made 
to King Charles the Second. This King, 
to whom Waller had a little before, ( as 
is uſual with Bards and Monarchs ) pre- 
ſented a Copy of Verſes embroider'd with 
Praiſes 3 reproach'd the Poet for not 
writing with ſo much Energy and Fire 
as when he had applauded rhe Uſur— 
per ( Es, Oliver; ) Sir, reply'd 
I/aller to the King, we Poets ſucceed 
beiter in Kii than in Truth. This 
Anſwer was not ſo ſincere as that which 

a Dutch Ambaſſidor made, who, whes 
0 ſame Monarch complain'd that his 
Maſters paid leis Regard to him than 
they had done to Crommwe!! ; 5 Ab Fir. 
ſays the Ambaſſador, leer Was quite 
anather Mas Iis not my Intent 
to give a Commenta: y on /jaiiers Chas 
racter, nor on that ot any other Perlon; 
for J confider Mien after their Death 


5 1 8 7 322 T > Fo, Fs — — ; " IJ Fa ks 4 ) 4. * 7 
„ ne ohe 4219 nan 2 they WEIC 


and wholly Aitregard every 
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Waller, tho” born in a Court, and to an 


Eſtate of five or ſix thouſand Pounds 
Sterling a Year, was never ſo proud or 


ſo indolent as to lay aſide the happy Ta- 


Jent which Nature - had indulg'd him. 
The Earls of Dorſet and Roſtommnuy, 
the two Dukes of Buckingham, the Lord 


Hallifax and ſo many other Nablemer, | 
did not think the Reputation they ob- 


tain'd of very great Poets and illuftiou; 
Writers, any way derogatory to their 
Quality. They are more glotious for 
their e than for their Titles. 
Theſe cultivared the polite Arts with 


as much Aſſiduity, as tho' they had 


been their whole Dependance. They 
alſo have made Learning appear venera- 
ble in the Eycs of the Vulgar, who 
have need to be led in all Things by rhe 
Great ; and who neverthcleis faſhion 
their Manners lefs after thoſe of the No- 
bility (in England I mean ) than in any 
other Country in the World, 8 
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LETTER XXII 


ON 


Mr. P O P E. 


And ſome other FA MOUS 


#4 OETS 


Intended to treat of Mr. Prior, 
one of the moſt amiable Engliſũ 
Poets, whom you faw Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary at Paris in 
1712. I alfo deſign'd to have given 
you ſome Idea of the Lord Roſcommon's 
and the Lord Dorſes's Muſt ; but I find 
that to do this I ſhouid be oblig'd to 
write a large Volume, and that after 
much Pains and Trouble you wou'd 


| have but an imperfect Idea of all thoſe 


Works. Poetry is a kind of Muſic, 
in which a Man ſhould have ſome 


Knowledge before he pretends to judge 
of 


- 
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of itt When I give you a Tranſlation 
of ſome Paſſages from thoſe foreign 
Poets, I only prick down, and that 
irpzrfealy, their Muſic ; but then I 
cannot expreſs the Taſte of their Har- 
mony, FF | 
There is one Evglih Poem eſpecially, 
which I ſhould deſpair of ever ma- 
king you underſtand, the Title whcie- 
of is Hudibras, The Subject of it is 
the Civil War in the Time of the 
_ Grand Rebellion; and the Principles and 
Practice of the Puritans are therein 
ridicul'd. Tis Deu Quixot, tis our“ Sa- 
Tyre Menippèe blended together. I never 
found fo much Wit in one ſingle Book 
as in that, which at the ſame Time ts 
the moſt difficult to be tranſlated. Who 
wou'd believe that a Work which paints 
in ſuch lively and natural Colours the 


2 = — 
2— —— w ; 


* A Species of Satyr in Proſe and Verſe writ- 
ten in France in 1594, againſt the Chiefs of the 
League at that Time. This Satyr which is alſo 
called Catholicon d Eſagne, was look'd upon as » 
Maſter-piece. Rapin, Le Roi, Pithou, Paſſcrat and 
Cheretien, the greateſt Wits of that Age, are the 
Authors of it; and 'twas entitled Menippe, from 
AMenippus, a cynical Philoſopher, who had writ- 


ten Letters i'd with ſharp, ſatyrical Expreſſions, I 


in Imitation of Varro, who compos'd Satyrs 
Which he entitled Sazyre Menippes © | 
_ VV. N ſeveral . | 
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ſeveral Foibles and Follies of Mankind. 
and where we meet with more Senti- 
ments than Words, ſhould baffle the En- 
deavours of the ableſt Tranſlator? But 


F the Reaſon of this is-; almoſt every Part 


of it alludes to particular Incidents. 
The Clergy are there made the principal 
Object of Ridicule, which is underſtood 
but by few among the Laity. To ex- 
plain this a Commentary would be re- 
quifite, and Humus when explain'd is no 
longer Humour. Whoever lets up for 
a Commentator of ſmart Sayings and 
Repartees, is himſelf a Blockhead. This 
is the Reaſon why the Works of the 


| ingenious Dean Swift, who has been 


call'd the Ergliſh Rabelais, will never 

be well underſtood in France. This 
Gentleman has the Honour (in com- 
mon with Kabelais) of being a Prieſt, 
and like him laughs at every Thing. But 
in my humble Opinion, the Title "of the 
Engliſh Rabelais Which is given"the Dean 


is highly derogatoiy to his Genius. The 
former has interſpers'd his unaccounta- 


1 bly -fantallic and unintell;gible Book, 


with the moſt gay Strokes of Humour, 
but which at the fame Time has a greater 
Proportion of Impertinence. Hes has 


been vaſtly layidh of Erudicion, of Smut, 
and 


. 
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and inſipid Raillery. An apreeable Tale 


of two Pages is purchas'd at the Expence 
of whole Volumes of Nonſenſe. There 
are but few Perſons, and thoſe of a 
groteſque Taſte, who pretend to under- 


ſtand, and to eſteem this Work; for as 


to the reſt of the Nation,- they laugh 


at the pleaſant and diverting 'Fouches 


which are found in Rabelazs, and deſpiſe 
his Book. He is lock'd upon as the 
Prince of Buffoons. 


ſo wretched a Uſe of it. He is an in» 


roxicared Philoſopher, who never wric | 


but when he was in Liquor. 


Dean Swift is Rabelais in his Senſis, Þ 


and frequenting the politeſt Company. 
The former indeed is not fo gay as the 
latter, but then he poſſeſſes all the Deli- 


cacy, the Juſtneſs, the Choice, the good 


Taſte, in all which Particulars our pig- 
gling rural Vicar Rabelais is wanting. 
The poctical Numbers of Dean Swift 
are of a ſingular and almoſt inimitable 
Taſte; true Humour whether in Proſe 


or Verſe, ſeems to be his peculiar Ta- 


| Jent, but whoever is deſirous of under- 
ſanding him perfectly, mult viſit the 
Iſland in which he was born 

e ” *Twill 


The Readers are 
vex'd to think that a Man who was Ma- 
ſter of ſo much Wit ſhould have made 


— bs — — — . _— A * 
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T will be much eaſter for you to form 
an Idea of Mr. Pope's Works. He is 
in my Opinion the moſt elegant, the 
moſt correct Poet; and at the ſame 
Time the moſt harmonious (a Circum- 
ſtance which redounds very much to the 
Honour of this Muſe ) that England ever 
gave Birth to. He has mellow'd the 
harſh Sounds of the Engliſo Trumper, 
to the ſoft Accents of the Flute. His 
Compoſitions may be eaſily tranſlated, 
becauſe they are vaſtly clear and perſpi⸗ 
cuous; beſides, moſt of his Subjects 
are general, and relative to all Nations. 
His Eſſay on Criticiſm will ſoon be 
known in France, by the Tranſlation 
| which 1 Abbé de Renel has made of 
R. | 8 | 
| # Here is an Extract from his Poem en- 
| FF titled the Rape of the Lock, which l juſt 
now tranſſated with the Latitude I uſu- 
ally take on theſe Occaſions; for once 
again, nothing can be more "rigiculous - 


chan to tram late a Poet literally. 

2 Umbriel, 4 Pinſtants vieil Gnome re- 

8 _ _chigne, 

5 Va d'une alle beſaute & d'un air reus 

8 frogne 

e | Cubercher en murmarant la Caverne pro- 
e 


11 . O 
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Os loin des doux rawns que repand Pail 
du monde 


La Deefe aux vapeurs a choiſi ſon fe 


jour, 


Les triſtes 0 ſent d Tentour. 

Et le ſoufle mal ſain 4 leur aride haleine 

7 porte aux. environs la fevre & la mi. 
graine. 

Sur un ribs Sofa derriere un Paravent 

Loin des fambeaux, du bruit, des par leut, 
& du vent, 

La quinteuſe Dee inceſſamment repoſe, 

Le cur gros de chagrin, ſans en ſavoir la 
cauſe, 


N. 75 periſe jamais, Peſprit toljours {10s 
6 


L'. arge, le teint 74! e, H Piypccondre 


| enfie. 


La mediſante Evie eſt aſſiſe aupis 


delle 


PDieil ſpeltre 2 uinin, Ce;repite pucelle, 


Avec un air devot (echiraut on Pro- 


chain, N 
Et cbanſonnant les Ce ens Þ Evang le 4 ts 
main. 
Sur un lit plein de fleurs negligeminess 
panc! 655 | 


Une jeune Rcause non l 4 "elle eft con 


cies 
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C'eſt Þ Affeftation qui n, en par- 


lan, 


Ecoute ſans entendre, & lorgne en regar: 
dant. 


Qui rougit ſans pudeur, & rit de tout 
ſans joio, 


1 De cent mau x dis, ens pretend qu elle eft la 


prints 


Et pleine de 22 ſous le rouge S le -; 
fard, 


Art. 


Le plaint avec moleſſe, & ſe pame avec 


Umbriel, a duiky, melancholy Sprite 


As ever fullied the fair Face of Light, 


Down to the central Earth, his proper 
Heene, 


Repairs to ſearch the gloomy Cave of 


Spleen. 

Swijt on his ſooty Pinions its the 
Gnome, 

And in a Vapour reach'd the diſmal Dome. 


No chearful Breeze this ſullen Region 
enoaus, 


De dreaded Eaſt is all the IVind that. 


blows. 
Here, in a Grotto, ſrelter'd cloſe from Air, 


| Aud ſcreen'd in Shades ng Sy 5 deteſted 


Clare, 


She 
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She fighs for ever on her penſive Bed, 
Pain ar her Side, and Megrim at he; 


Head, 
Two Handmaids wait the Throne Alike 
in Place, 
But differing far in Figure and in Face, 
Here flood IIl- nature like an ancient 
Maid, 
Her wrinkled Form in ; black and white 
array'd ;. 


With Store of Prayers 2 Mornings, 


Nights, and Noons, 


Her Hund is fill'd; ber BO with Lan: 


poonus. 


There Affectation, with a : | 61 Mein, | 
| Shows in her Cheek the Roſes of eigh- | 


teen, 


Practis'd to 1p, and hog the Head aſide, | 
Faints into Airs, and larguiſues with | 


Pride; 


Oz the Rich Quilt ſinks with becaming 


Moe, 


Wrapt ina Gown, for OE and for 


Sow. 


This Extract in the Original, (not 


in the faint Tranſlation) 1 have 1 6 
vou 
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you of it, may be compar'd to the De- 
ſcription of La Molefſe ( Softnels or 
Effemina cy) in Boileau's Lutrin. 
Methinks I now have given you 
Specimens enough from the Exgh/hPoets. 
have made ſome tranſient mention of 
their Philoſophers, but as for good Hi- 
ſtorians among them, I don't know ot 
any; and indeed a French Man was forc'd 
to write their Hiſtory, Poſlibly the 
Engliſh Genius, which is either languid 
or impetuous, has not yet requir'd that 
unaffected Eloquence, that plain but 
majeſtic Air which Hiſtory requires. 
Poſſibly too, the Spirit of Party which 
exhibirs Objects in a dim and confus'd 
Light, may have ſunk the Credit of their. 
Hiſtorians. One half of the Nation is 


: always at Variance with the other half. 


I have met with People who aſſur'd me 


| that the Duke of Marlborough was aCows= 
ard, and that Mr. Pope was a Fool; 


juit as ſome Jeſuits in France declare 

Paſcal to have been a Man of little or no 
Genius; and fome janſeniſts affirm Fa- 
ther Bourdaltue to have been a mere 
Babbler. The Jacobites conſider Mary 
Queen of Scots as a pious Heroine, but 
thofe of an oppoſite Party look upon her 


as a Proſtitute, an Adulterels, . a Mure 


therer, 


* 
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cherer. Thus the Engliſßh have Memo— 
rials of the ſeveral Reigns, but no ſuch 
Thing as a Hiſtory. There is indeed now 
living, one Mr. Gordon, (the Publick 


are oblig'd to him for a Tranſlation of 


Tacitus) who is very capable of writing 
the Hiſtory of his own Country, but 
Rapin de Thojras got the Start of him. 
To conclude, in my Opinior,, the 
Engliſh have not ſuch good Hiſtorians 
as the French, have no ſuch Thing as a 
real Tragedy, have ſeveral delightful 
Comedies, fome wonderful Paſſages in 
certain of their Poeme, and boaſt of Phi- 


loſophers that are worthy of inſtructing 


Mankind. The Engliſhꝰ have reap'd ve- 


ry great Benefit from the Writers o“ 
our Nation, and therefore we ought, 


(ſince they have not ſcrupled to be in 
our Debt, ) to borrow from them. Both 


the Engliſh and we came after the Italians, | 


who have been our Inſtructors in all the 
Arts, and whom we have ſurpaſs'd in 
ſome. I cannot determine which of the 
three Nations ought to be honour'd with 
the Palm; but happy the Writer who 
could difplay their various Merits, 


LET- 
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LETTER XXIII 
ONTHE 
REGARD 
That ought to be ſhown to 
MEN of LerTERs. 


EITHER the Exgliſb, nor any 
other People have Foundations 
ettabliſh'd in favour of the polite Arts 
like thoſe in France. There are Uni- 
verſities in moſt Countries, but 'tis in 
France only that we meet with ſo be- 
neficial an Encouragement for Aſtrono- 
my, and all Parts of the Mathematicks, 
for Phyſick, for Reſearches into Anti- 
quity, for Painting, Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture. Lewis the Fourteenth has im- 


I mortaliz'd his Name by theſe ſeveral 


Foundations, and this Immortality did 


not colt him two hundred thouſand Li- 
vres a Year. . 
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I muſt confeſs that one of the Things! 
very much wonder at is, that as the Par. 
liament of Great- Britain have promis'd a 
Re ward of twenty thouſand Pounds Ster- 
ling to any Perſon who may diſcover the | 
Longitude, they ſhould never have once 
thought to imitate Lewzs the fourteenth } 
in his Munificence with regard to the 


Arts and Sciences. 


Merit indeed meets in Exgland with 
Rewards of another kind, which redound 
more to the Honour of the Nation. The 
Engliſh have ſo great a Vencration for e, 
alted Talents, that a Man of Merit in ther 
Country is always ſure of making his For- 


Tragedy 
which glanc'd at the Porter of ſome Men 


in Power. Mr. Addiſon was rais'd to the 
Poſt of Secretary of State in England. Sit 
Jſaac Newton was made Warden of the 


Royal Mint. Mr. Congreve had a con. 
ſiderable * Employment. Mr. Prior way 


3332. O_ OI- 7 _ _—_— ——— 


| ® Secretary for Jamaics 


the 


tune. Mr. Addiſon in France would have 1 let hi 


been elected a Member of one of the A. 
cademies, and, by the Credit of ſome Wo- 
men, might have obtain'd a yearly Pen- 
ſion of twelve hundred Livers; or elſe 
might have been impriſon'd in the Baſtile, 
upon Pretence that certain Strokes in his 
of Cato had been diſcover'd, BY 


Extre 


troni: 
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plenipotentiary. Dr. Swiſt is Denn of 

| St. Patrick's in Dublin, and is more rever'd 
in 1reland than the Primate himſelf. The 
S Religion which Mr. Pope profeſſes ex- 
# cludes him indeed from Preferments of 

ev'ry kind, but then it did not prevent his 
gaining two hundred Thouſand Livers by 


bis excellent Tranſlation of Homer. I my 
| ſelf faw a long Time in France the Au- 


S thor of | Rhadamiſias ready to periſh for 
| Hunger: And the Son of one of the 
greateſt Men * our Country ever gave 
Birth to, and who was beginning to run 
the noble Career which his Father had 


| ſet him, would have been reduc'd to the 
Extreams of Miſery, had he not been pa- 
troniz'd by Monſieur Fagon. 


But the Circumſtance which moſtly 
encourages the Arts in England, is the 
great Veneration which is paid them. 
| The Picture of the prime Miniſter hangs 
| over the Chimney of his own Cloſer, but 
I have ſeen that of Mr. Pope in twenty 
Noblemens Houſes. Sir //aac Newton 
was rever'd in his Life-time, and had a 
due Reſpect paid to him after his Death; 
the . Men in the Nation diſputing 

Who 


— - 
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4 Mr. de Crebillow, * Racine 
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who ſhou'd have the Honour of holding 
up his Pall. 


mory of thoſe illuſtrious Men who con- 
tributed to its Glory. We view thcir 
Statues in that Abby in the ſame Manner, 


as thoſe of Sophocles, Plato and other im- | 
mortal Perſonages were view'd in Athen; 
and I am perſuaded, that the bare Sight 
of thoſe glorious Monuments has fired | 
more than one Breaſt, and been the Oc- 
caſion of their becoming great Men. | 
The Ezg:iſh have even been reproach'd |! 
with paying too extravagant Honours to | 
mere Merit, and cenſured for interring the 


celebrated Actreſs Mrs. Oldfield in IWeſt- 
minſter-Ably, with almoſt the ſame Pomp 
as Sir //aac Newton. 

the Ergliſh had paid her theſe great Func: 


ral Honours, purpoſely ro make us more 
ſtrongly ſenſible of rhe Barbarity and In- 
juſtice which they object to us, for hav- 
ing buried Mademoiſelle la Courreur * 1 


nominiouſly in the Fields. | 
Bur be aſſur'd trom me, that the Z-.. 


p S 5 
were prompted by no other Principle, 10 


1 . - 
7 8 
4 * 
s 
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Go into Weſtminſter-Abiyj, 
and you'll find that whar raiſes the Admi- | 
ration of the Spectators is not the Mau- 
ſoleums of the Engliſh Kings, but the 
Monuments which the Gratitude of the 
Nation has erected, to prepetuate the Me- 


Some pretend that I 


1 Thea 
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burying Mrs. Oldfield in Feſt minſt er- Ab- 
hey, than their good Senſe. They are far 
from being ſo ridiculous as to brand with 
Infamy an Art which has immortalia'd an 
Euripides and a Sophocles; or to exclude 
from the Body of their Citizens a Set of 
| People whoſe Buſineſs is to ſet off with 
F the utmoſt Grace of Speech and Action, 
$ thoſe Pieces which the Nation is proud of. 
Under the Reign of Charles the Firſt, 
and in the Beginning of the Civil Wars 
J rais'd by a Number of rigid Fanaticks, 
who at laſt were the Victims to it; a 
great many Pieces were publiſh'd againſt 
Theatrical and other Shews, which were 

| artack'd with the greater Virulence, be- 


cauſe that Monarch and his Queen, Daugh- 


ter to Henry the Fourth of France, were 
F paſſionately fond of them, _ 

One Mr. Pryane, a Man of moſt fu- 
| rioufly ſcrupulous Principles, who wou'd 
have thought himſelf damn'd had he wore 
| a Caſſock inſtead of a ſhort Cloak, and have 
been glad to ſee one half of Mankind cut 

the other to Pieces for the Glory of God, 


and the Propaganda Fide; took it into his 


Head to write a moſt wretched Satyr a- 
gainſt ſome pretty good Comedies, which 
were exhibited very innocently every 
Night before their Majeſtics, He * 
„ „„ 00 
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ted the Authority of the Rabbies, and | 
ſome Paffages from St. Bonaventure, to 


108 that the Oedipus of Sophocles was the 
ork' of the evil Spirit; that Terence was 


excommunicated ip/o facto; and added, 


that doubtleſs Brutus, who was avery fd 
vere Janſeniſt, aſſaſſinated Julius Ceſar, for I 
no other Reaſon, but becauſe he who Was 
Pontifex Maximus, preſum'd to writea 
Tragedy, the Subject of which was Oed pu, 


Laſtly, he declar'd that all who frequent- 


ed the Theatre were excommunicated, as 


they thereby renounc'd their Baptiſm. 


This was caſting the higheſt Inſult on 


the King and the Royal Family; and us 
the Engliſh lov'd their Prince at that Time, 


they cou'd not bear to hear a Writer talk 
of excommunicating him, tho? they them. 
| ſelves afterwards cut his Head off. P+3n: 
was ſummon'd to appear before rhe Star- 
Chamber; this wonderful Book, from 
which Father Le Brun ſtole his, was ſen- 
tenc'd to be burnt by the common Hang: 


man, and himlelt to loſe his Ears. 


Tryali is now extant, 


Hi 


The Italians are far from attempting 5 


to caſt a Blemiſh on the Opera, or to ex. 


communicate Signior Serefino or Signion * 
| Cuzzoni. With regard to my ſelf, Lcoud 
e to with that the Magiftrar | 
woug 
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wou'd ſuppreſs I know not what con- 


temptible Pieces, written againſt the 
Stage. For when the Engliſh and Italians 
hear that we brand with the greateſt Mark 
of Infamy an Art in which we excel; 


that we excommunicate Perſons who re- 
ceive Salaries from the King; that we 
condemn as impious a Spectacle exhibited 

in Convents and Monaſteries; that wa 


diſhonour Sports in which Lewis the 
the Fourteenth, and Lewis the Fifteenth 


perform'd as Actors; that we give the 


Title of the Devil's Works to the Pieces 
| which are recciv'd by Magiſtrates of the 


moſt ſevere Character, and repreſented be- 


fore a virtuous Queen; when, I ſay, Fo- 
reigners are told of this inſolent Conduct, 
this Contempt for the Royal Authority, 


and this Gothic Ruſticity Which fore 


preſume to call Chriſtian Sevctity z what 
an Idea mult they entertain of our Nation? 


. 


And how will it be poſſible for em to con- 


ceive, either that our Laws give a Sanc- 
tion to an Art which is declar'd infamaus, 


Infamy an Art which receives a Sanction 


from the Laws, is rewarded by Kings, 


cultivated and encourag'd by the greateſt 


Men, and admir'd by whole Nations? 


And that Father Le Brun's impertinent 
- M 2 + 0 Libel 


or that ſome Perſons dare to ſtamp with 
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Libel againſt the Stage, is ſeen in a Book- 
| ſeller's Shop, ſtanding to very next to the 
immortal Labours of of Racine, ot Cor. 


nelle, of n Ec. 


LETTER XXIV 
oN THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY 


AND OTHER 


ACADEM IES 


HE Ergliſh had an Academy 5 
Sciences many Vears before us, but 
5 then it is not under ſuch prudent 
Regulations as ours, the only Reaſon of 
which very poſſibly is, becauſe it was 
founded before the Academy of Paris; 
for had it been founded after, it would 
very Pn haye adopted ſome of rhe 


ſage 
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ſage Laws of the former, and improv'd 
upon others. 3 5 

Two things, and thoſe the moſt eſſen- 
tial to Man, are wanting in the Royal 


1 Society of London, I mean Rewards and 


Laws. A Seat in the Academy at Paris 
is a ſmall, but ſecure Fortune to a Geo- 
metrician or a Chymiſt; but this is ſo 
far from being the Caſe at London, that 
the ſeveral Members of the Royal Society 
are at a continual, tho' indeed ſmall Ex- 
pence, Any Man in England who de- 
clares himlelf a Lover of the Mathema- 
ticks and natural Philoſophy, and ex preſ- 
ſes an Inclination to be a Member of the 
Royal Society, is immediately elected in- 
to it *. But in France tis not enough 
that a Man wo aſpires to the Honour of 
being a Member of the Academy, and of 
receiving the Royal Stipend, has a Love 
for the Sciences; he muſt at the ſame 
Time be deeply skill'd in them; and is 

| Ss oblig'd 


* The Reader will call to Mind thi theft et- 


ters were written about 1728 or 30, ſince which 


Time the Names of the ſeveral Candidates are; by 
2 Law ofthe Royal Society, poſted up in it, in order 

that a Choice may be made of ſuch Perſons only 
ZP are qualified tobe Members. The celebrated Mr. 
N 4 e had the Honout to paſs thro* this Org 
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oblig'd to diſpute the Seat with Compe- 


titors who are ſo much the more formi- 
dable as they are fir'd by a Principle of 
Glory, by Intereſt, by the Difficulty it 
ſelf, and by that Inflexibility of Mind, 
Which is generally found in thoſe who de- 


vote themſelves to that pertinacious Study, 


the Mathematicks. „ 
The Academy of Sciences is prudent- 

Iy confin'd to the Study of Nature; and, 
indeed, this is a Field ſpacious enough for 
fifty or threeſcore Perſons to range in. 


That of London mixes indiſcriminately Li- E | 


terature with Phyſicks : But methinks 


the founding an Academy merely for the | 


| Polite Arts is more judicious, as it prevents 
Confuſion, and the joining, inſome Mea- 
ſure, of Heterogeneal, ſuch as a Diſſer- 
tation on the Head-dreſflſes of the Roman 
Ladies with an hundred or more new 


As there is very little Order and Re- 


gularity in the Royal Society, and not the 
leaſt Encouragement z and that rhe Aca- 
demy of Paris is on a quite different 
Foot, *tis no wonder that our Tranſacti- 
ons are drawn up in a more juſt and beau- 


tiful Manner than thoſe of the £xgliſh. 


Soldiers who are under a regular Diſci- 


Pline, and belides well paid, muſt necel- | | 
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frily, at laſt, perform more glorious At- 


chievements than others who are mere 


Voluntiers. It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, 
that the Royal Socicty boaſt their New- 


ton, but then he did not owe his Know- 


ledge and Diſcoveries to that Body; 19 
far from it, that the latter were intelligi- 
ble to very few of his Fellow- Members. 
A Genius like that of Sir 1/aac belong'd 
to all the Academies in the World, be- 
cauſe all had a thouſand Things to learn 


of him. 


The celebrated Dean Swift bpm a 


1 Deſign, in the latter End of the late 


Queen's Reign, to found an Academy for 
the Engliſh Tongue upon the Model of 
that ot the French. This Project was 
promoted by the late Earl of Oxford, 
Lord High Treaſurer, and much more 
by the Ford Bolingbroke, Secretary of 
State, who had the happy Talent of Speak- 
ing without Premeditation in the Parlia- 
ment- houle with as much Purity as Dean 
Swi/t writ in his Cloſer, and who would 
have been the Ornament and Protector of 
that Academy. Thoſe only wou'd have 


been choſen Members of it, whoſe Works 


will laſt as long as the Exgliſb Tongue, 


ſuch as Dean Swiſt, Mr. Prior, whom 


we law here inveſted with a publick Cha- 
98 5 M 4 racter, 


4 
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racter, and. whoſe Fame in England is 
equal to that of Fontaine in France; Mr. 
Pope the Engliſh Boileau, Mr. Congreve 


who may be call'd their Moliere, and ſeve- 


ral other eminent Perſons whoſe Names! 
Have forgot; all- theſe would have rais'd 
the Glory of that Body to a great Height 
even in it's Infancy. But Queen Anne 
being ſnatch'd ſuddenly from the World, 
the Whigs were reſolv'd to ruin the Pro- 
tectors of the intended Academy, a Cir- 
cumſtance that was of the moſt fatal 
' Conſequence to polite Literature. The 
Members of this Academy would have 
had a very great Advantage over thoſe 
who firſt form'd that of the French, for 
Swift, Prior, Congreve, Di den, Pope, Audi. 
ſon, Fe. had fix d the Engliſh Tongue by 

their Writings; whereas Chapelain, Col. 


Jetet, Caſſaigne, Faret, Perrin, Cotin, our 
firſt Academicians, were a Dilgrace to 


their Country; and ſo much Ridicule is 


now attach'd to their very Names, that 


if an Author of ſome Genius in this Age 
had the Misfortune to be call'd Chapelain 


or Cotin, he would be under a Neceſlty 


of changing it. 
One Cu cumſtance, to which the Eu- 
8% e ſhould n have at- 


— 2 


— 


tended, 


o | » 
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tended, is, to have preſcrib'd to them- 
ſelves Occupations of a quite different kind 
from thoſe with which our Academicians 
amuſe themſelves. A Wir of this Coun- 
try ask'd me for the Memoirs of the 
French Academy. I anſwer'd, they have 
no Memoirs, but have printed threeſcore 
or fourſcore Volumes in Quarto of Com- 
pliments. The Gentleman perus'd one 
or two of 'em, but without being able 
to underſtand the Style in which they 
were written, tho' he underſtood all our 
good Authors perfectly. All, ſays he, I 
ſee in theſe elegant Diſcourſes is, that 

the Member elect having aſſur'd the Au- 
dience that his Predeceſſor was a great 
Man, that Cardinal Richelieu was a very 
great Man, that the Chancellor Seguier was 
a pretty great Man, that Lewis the Four- 
teenth was a more than great Man; the 
Director anſwers in the very ſame Strain, 
and adds, that the Member eleQ' may al- 
ſo be a ſort of great Man, and that him 
ſelf, in Quality of Director, muſt alſo 
have ſome Share in this Greatneſs. 
Ihe Cauſe why all theſe academical 
{ Diſcourſes have unhappily done ſo little 
{ Honour to this Body is evident enough. 
 Pitium eft temporis potius quam hominis. 
(The Fault is owing to the Age rather 


3 
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than to particular Perſons.) It grew up 
inſenfibly into a Cuſtom for every Aca- 
demician to repeat theſe Elogiums at his 
Reception; 'twas laid down as a kind of 
Law, that the Publick ſhould be indulg'd 


from lime to Time the ſullen Satisfacti- 


on of yawning over theſe Productions. 


If the Reaſon ſhould afterwards be ſought, 1 
why the greateſt Genius's who have been 


incorporated into that Body have ſome- 
times made the wortt Speeches; I an- 
ſwer, that 'tis wholly owing to a ſtrong 


Propenſion, the Gentlemen in Queſtion F 


had to ſhine, and to diſplay a thread - bare, 
worn- out Subject in a new and uncommon 
Light. The Neccſſity of ſaying ſome- 


thing, the Perplexity of having nothing 5 
to ſay, and a Deſire of being witty, are 


three Circumſtances which alone are ca- 


pable of making even the greateſt Writer 
ridiculous. Theſe Gentlemen, not being a- 
ble to ſtrike out any new Thoughts, hun- 
ted after a new Play of Words, and de- 


liver'd themſelves without thinking at 


all, in Ike Manner as People who ſhould | | 


ſeem to chew with great Eagerneſs, and 

make as tho' they were eating, at the 

ſame Time that they were juſt ſtarv'd. 
Tis a Law in the French Academy, 


to publith all thoſe Diſcourſes by . 
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only they are known, but they ſhould 
rather make a Law never to print any 
of them. No, 
But the Academy of the Belks Letters 
have a more prudent and more uſeful Ob- 
ject, which is, to preſent the Publick 
with a Collection of Tranſactions that a- 
bound with curious Reſearches and Cri— 
tiqucs. Theſe Tranſactions are already 
| eſteem'd by Foreigners; and it were on- 
ly to be wiſh'd, that ſome Subjects in 
them had been more thoroughly examin'd, 
and that others had not been treated ar 
all. As for Inſtance, we ſhould have been 
very well ſatisfied, had they omitted I 


know not what Diſſertation on the Pre- 


rogative of the Right Hand over the 
Left; and ſome others, which tho' not 
publiſh'd under ſo ridiculous a Title, are 
yet written on Subjects that are almoſt 
as frivolous and ſilly. 3 . 
Ihe Academy of Sciences, in ſuch of 
their Reſearches as are of a more diffi- 
cult kind and a more ſenſible Uſe, embrace. 
the Knowledge of Nature and the Im- 
provements of the Arts, We may pre- 
fume that ſuch profound, ſuch uninter- 
rupted Purſuits as theſe, ſuch exact Cal- 
culations, ſuch refin'd Diſcoveries, fuc1 
extenſive and exalted Views will, at 
„ nn, 7 laſt, 


4 
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laſt, produce ſomething that may prove 
of Advantage to the Univerſe. Hitherto, 


as we have obſerv'd together, the moſt 
uſeful Diſcoveries have been made in the 
moſt baroarous Times. One wou'd con- 
clude, that the Buſineſs of the moſt en- 
lightned Ages and the moſt learned Bodies, 


is, to argue and debate on Things which 
were invented by ignorant People. We 
know exactly the Angle which the Sail 
_ of-a Ship is to make with the Keel, in 
order to its ſailing better; and yet Colum- 
Bus difcover'd America, without having 
the leaſt Idea of the Property of this 
Angle: However I am far from. inferring 
from hence; that we are to confine our 
felves merely to a blind Piaftice, bur hap- 
py it were, wou'd Naturaliſts and Geo- 
metricians unite, as much as poſſible, the 
„, 
Strange; but io it is, that thoſe Things 


which reflect the greateſt Honour on the 


human Mind, are frequently of the leitt 
Benefit to it! A Man who underſtands 


the four Fundamental Rules of Arithme- 


tick, aided by a little good Senſe, ſhall. 
amaſs prodigious Wealth in Trade, ſhall 
become a Sir Peter Delmé, a Sir Richard 
Hopkins, a Sir Gilbert Heathcot, whilſt a 
poor Algebraiſt ſpends his whole Life in 
JJ ↄ ł ᷣ - I 
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fearching for aſtoniſhing Properties and 
Relations in Numbers, which at the fame 
time are of no manner of Uſe, and will 
not acquaint him with the Nature of Ex- 
changes. This is very nearly the Caſe 
with moſt of the Arts; there is a certain 
Point, beyond which, all Reſearches ſerve 
to no other Purpoſe, than merely to de- 
light an inquiſitive Mind. Thoſe in- 
genious and uſeleſs Truths may be com- 
par'd to Stars, which, by being plac'd at 
too great a Diſtance, cannot afford us the 
--Jealt e PE 
Wich regard to the French Academy, 
how: great a Service would they do to 
Literature, to the Language, and the Na- 


tion, if, inſtead of publithing a ſet of 


Compliments annually, they would give 
us new Editions of the valuable Works 
witten in the Age of Lewis the Fours 
teenth, purged from the ſeveral Errors 


of Diction which are crept into them. 


There are many of theſe Errors in Cor- 
neille and Moliere, but thoſe in La Fontaine 
are very. numerous. Such as could not 
be corrected, might at leaſt be pointed 
out. By this Means, as all the Europeans 
read thoſe. Works, they would teach 


them our Language in its utmoſt Purity, 


Which, by that Means, would be fix'd to 


4 
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a laſting Standard; and valuable French 
Books being then printed at the King's 
Expence, would prove one of the moſt 
glorious Monuments the Nation could 
boaſt. I have been told that Boileau tor- 
merly made this Propoſal, and that it has 
fince been revived iy a * Gentleman emi- 
nent for his Genius, his fine Senſe, and 
juſt Taſte for Criticiſm ; but this Thought ! 
has met with the Fate of many other uſe- A 
; ful Projects, of being applauded and ne- 
. gleded. e = 
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LETTER 


Concerning the 


Wann of AL TE NA, 


3 As related in the 
Hiſtory of Charles XII. 
| KINGof SEDEN. 


75 Concerning the 
Burning of AL. TE NA, 
| | As related in the 
{ Hisroxy of CHARLES XII. 


Paris 25 April 1733. 
HE great Difficulty we have in 
France of getting Books from H 
land, is the Reaſon why the nimh Tome 
of the Bibliothegue Raiſcnnce came but 
late to my Hands. And I will obſerve. 
by the way, that if the reſt of the Journal 
is equal to the Pieces J have peruſed in it, 


 *tis a Mis fortune for our Men of Letters in 


France, that they are not aquainted with 
e Work: ©: * 
In Page 496, Part II. of the ninth. 


Tome abovemention'd, I found a Letter 


in which I am accus'd of aſperſing tha 
. or RIPE City 
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City of Hamburgh | in theHiſtory of Charle; 
the rwelfth. 

A few Days ſince one Mr. Richey of 
Hamburgh, a Scholar and a Man of Merit, 
having honoured me with a Viſit, reviy- 
ed the Complaint I juſt now mention'd 
in the Name of his Fellow-citizens. 
Here follows the Relation I gave, and 


what I my ſelf am obliged to declare. In 


the Heat of the unhappy War which 
made ſo dreadful a Havock in the North, 
the Counts of Szeznbet and of Welling, 
the Swediſh Generals, form'd Anno 1713, 
in the very City of Hamburgh, a Rcetolue 


tion to burn Altena, a Trading City, and 


Subject to the Danes; for the Commerce 
of this City began to flouriſh ſo much, 
that the Hamburghers e little Jes 
lous of it. 


This Neſolation was executed i unmer— 


cifully in the Night of the ninth of Ja- | 
nuary. Theſe Generals lay in Hamburgh 


that very Night; they lay in it the Tenth, 


Eleventh, 11 weltth and Thirteenth ; and 
dated from the laſt mention'd City the 


Letters they wrote to clear themſelves, 


from the Imputation of being the Au- 


thbors of ſo batbarous a Cataſtrophe. 

Tiis beſides certain, and the Hamburg- 
bers themſelves don't deny ir, that the 
Gates 
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Gates of their City were ſhut againſt ſe- 
veral of the Inhabitants of Altena; againſt 


old Men, and big-belly'd Women, who 


came to implore an Aſylum; and that ſe- 
veral of theſe unhappy Wretches expired 
under the Walls of Hamburgb, frozen 
with Cold, and oppreſs'd with Miſery, 
at the ſame time that their Country was 
burnt to Aſhes. 85 

I was oblig'd to inſert theſe Particulars 
in the Hiſtory of Charles the Twelfth, 


One of the Perſons who furniſhed me 


with Materials, declares in his Letter, in 
the moſt poſitive Terms, that the Ham- 
burgbers had given Count Steinbok a 
Sum of Money, in order to engage him 
to deſtroy Altena, as being their Rival in 
E | ” nn 
I did not however adopt ſo grievous an 
Accuſation. What Reaſon ſoever I may 
have to be convinc'd of the great De- 
pravity of Mankind, I yet was never ſo 
Credulous with regard to Crimes. I have 
combated, and that efficacioufly, more than 
one Calumny; and am even the only 
Man who dar'd to juſtify the Memory 
of Count Piper, by Arguments, at the 
Time that all Europe flander'd him by 
Conjectures. 9 
1 Inſtead 
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Inſtead therefore of following the Ac. 


count which had been communicated to 
me, I contented my ſelf with relating, 


That it was repurted, ſome Hamburgher, 
had given a Sum of Money ſecretly to 


Count Steinbotk. This Report became 


univerſal, and was founded on Appear- 
ances. An Hiſtorian 1: allow'd to inſert 


Reports as well as FaQs, and when. he 
publiſhes a general Report, an Opinion, 


merely as an Opinion, and not as Truth, 
he is neither reſponſible for it, nor ought 
to be accus'd in any manner for fo doing. 
But when he is inform'd that this popular 


Opinion is falſe and flanderoue, tis then 


his Duty to declare it, and to thank, in a 


publick: Manner, thoſe who have unde- F 
: Her 
Plact 


ceived him. ie ft at : 
This is exactly my Caſe. Mr. Richey 


has prov'd to me the Innocence of his 


Fellow-citizens, and the Bitl:otheque Rai. 


_ for: has alſo very ſolidly refuted the Ac- 
cuſation levelled againſt the City of Ham 
_ burgh, The Author of the Letter againſt 


me, is only to blame for ſaying that | 
poſitively aſſerted that the City of Han- 
burgh was guilty; but he ought to have 


made a Diſtinction between the Opinion 
of one part of the North, which I gave 


18 a Vague, random Report, and the Affir- 
ee 5 mation 
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mation with which he charges me. Had 
U indeed declared, That the City of Ham- 
| burgh purchas'd the Ruin of the City of 


Altena, I then wou'd have ask'd Pardon 


in the muſt humble manner for makin 


ſuch an Aſſertion, being perſuaded that 
there is no Shame on theſe Occaſions, 
but to perſiſt in a Fault when ' tis prov'd 


to be ſuch. But I declare the Truth, in 
relating that ſuch a Report was ſpread 3 
and I allo declare the Truth, in aſſuring 
the World, that upon enquiring ſtriftly 
into this Report, I find it entirely ground- 
| leſs- I am alſo to declare, that Altena 
vas infected with contagious Diſtempers 
at the Time of the Fire. The Hamburg- 
hers 1 am aſſured had no Hoſpitals, no 
Place where they might ſhelter from the 
reſt of the People, the old Men and the 


Women who died in their Sight. They 


therefore cannot in any manner be accus'd 
for refuſing them Admittance. We are 


always to, prefer the Preſervation of our 
own Qity to the Safety of Strangers. I 


' ſhall rake the utmoſt care to have this 


Incident corrected in the New Edition of 


the Hiſtory of Charles the Twelfth, now 
| printing at Amſterdam, and the whole 
| ſhall be ſet down agreeable ro the moſt 


ſcrupulous 
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ſerupulous Truth, which I always pro- 


fefs'd, and wil] prefer to all Things, 
1 alſo heard, thit in ſome Weekly Pa- 


pers, certain Letters of the Poet Rouſſeau, } 


(as injurious as ill written) have been in. 
ſerted relating to the Tragedy of Zayre. 


This Author of ſeveral Plays, all of which 
were hiſs'd off the Stage, cenſures a Dra- 
matick Piece to which the World gave a 


pretty indulgent Reception, and this Man 


who has writ ſo many impious Things, re- 
proaches me publickly with having ſhown I 


but little Reverence for Religion in a Tra- 


gedy exhibited with the Approbation of I 


the moſt virtuous Magittrates, read by 


Cardinal Fleury, and play'd in ſome Re. 
ligious Houſes. The Publick will do me 


the Honour to believe, that I ſhall not 
loſe my Time in anſwering the Invectives 
of the Poet e 
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CADE MY. Deſign for eftab!: h- 


ing an Academy, for the Improve- 


ment of the Exg/i Tongue, p 199. 


Reaſons why that Deſign was laid 
aſide, p. 200. Reflections on the French 
Academy, and on that of the Sciences, 
p. 201, 203. and of the Advantages 
which might accrue from the French 
Academy in France, p. 20 


Addiſon (Mr.) a conſiderable Faul t in his 


beautiful Tragedy of Cato, p. 152. The 
high Eſteem in which bon Writings arc 
had in England, p. 1 


Ages (barbarous) the 151 aſeful Inven- 


tions have been diſcover'd in them, P. 
204. 
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Altena, The Author's Juſtification of 


what he had advanc'd in his Hiſtory 
of Charles XII. relating to the * 
ing of that City, p. 209, & ſeg. 


Anaxagoras, his Opinion concerning the | 


Nature of the Soul, p. 82. 


Antonio, a ridiculous Character in one of 


Otway's Plays, p. 144. 


Argonauts, Sir Jſaac Newton fixes the 


Time of their Expedition, p. 141. 


Ariflotle. The only Reaſon why he had 


ſo many Commentators was, becauſe he 
was unintelligible, p. 82. 

Aſtronomy, The Ule Sir 1/aac Nowra 
made of this Science in rectifying | Chro- 
nology, p. 137: 

Attraction. Sir 1jaac New!os bane? 
his Syſtem of Attraction from the Lord 
Bacon, p. 78. Explication of that Sy- 
ſtem, p. Iog. & eg. Defence of the 
Term Attraction, p. 117. Ce. 


B. 


ACON (Lord) his Character and 

85 Elogium, p72, & /eq. Curious 
LNeeflexions on his philoſophical Diſco- 
veries and his Works, p. 78, Cg / 
His Hiſtory of Henry VII. cenſur'd, | 


P. 80. 


5 Baptiſm. 


V 
Baptiſm. Idea which the Quaker enter- 
tain of that Inftitution, p. 4, 6. 
Barclay, Robert; Author of the Apology 
for the Quakers, a Work in great E- 
ſteem, p. 6, 7 he preſents it to King 
Charles II, p. 19 | 
Baſtille, Sir John Vangbrugb being in 
France was impriſon'd in the Baſtile, 
without knowing why, p. 179 
Bernard, St. The ſingular Opinion of 
this Father, with regard to the State oſ 
the Soul after Death, p. 83. 
Bernonilli. Whether he invented the i in- 
tegral Calculation, p. 133. 
Bibliotheque Raiſonnee. An uſeful Jour- 
| nal, but not known in France, p. 209 
Bodies. Cauſe of their Denſity diicover'd 
by Sir Jaac Newton, p. 125. 
Bolingbroke, Viſcount, conſider'd as one 
of the Defenders of the Church of 
England, p. 32. An ingenious and no- 
ble Anſwer of that Lord, relating to 
the Duke of Marlborough, his pro: 
feſs'd Enemy, p. 74. 
Z Brounker, Lord, tquas 'd the Hyperbola, 
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ibid. & ſeq. 


Chineſe. The Practice of Innoculation | 
has been among that People above two 


hundred Years, p. 71. 


Chronology. The new Diſcoveries Si 
Iſaac Neuton made in that Science, 
P. 134. Principles on which he eftad- 


liſh'd them, p. 135, 136 


Cibber, Mr. an Engliſh Poet, and an ex: 


cellent Comedian, p. 161. 


_ Circaſſians. The Inoculation of the Small 
Pox invented by that People. Reaſon Þ 
why this Cuſtom is practic'd by them. 


P. 64. 


Clarke, Dr. a famous Divine. A Mick | 

His Ch 

racter, ibid. His Adherence to tha 
Sett of People tho? projuticns! to hi 


ler for Socinianiſm, p. 42. 


Fortune, ibid. 


Clergy. Their Authority in England 
Pp. 33. Their Morals better than thoſe] 
Of the French Clergy, p. 24 Moſt} 
Engliſh Clergymen are Pedants, and 

not 


"YHARTA MAGNA. A famous Þ 
Edict which the Exglifs look upon 
as the Foundation of their Liberties, 
P. 55. Examination of that Charter, 


IN D X X. 
not very amiable in Society, p. 34. 


They fuddle themſelves, which gives | 
no Offence, ibid. 


Colours. Different Colours of the Rays 


of Light, fix'd by Sir /aac Newton, 
P. 124, I2F 


Comedies. The Engliſh have ſome very 


beautiful ones, br to taſte em a Rea- 
der muſt underſtand their Tongue, they 
being very much disfigur'd in a Tran- 
lation, p. 161, 162 
Comets. Explain d by Sir Iſaac Newton, 


P. 108. Opinion of ſome other Phi- 
loſophers, p. 115 


Commerce. Flouriſhing State of it in 


England, p., 79. Noble Simplicity 
of the rich Merchants in London, b. 
62. | 


| Commons, Houſe of, Its Original is very 


obſcure, P. F6, How its Authority | 
was increas'd, p. ibid. 


Congreve. A famous Engliſh Poet. Au- 
thor of ſome excellent Comedies. 
His Character, p. 160 His Diſcourſe 
in a Viſit which Mr. de Voltaire paid 
him, %. 

Courayer, Father, a learned French Monk. 
Has written on the Validity of Enzliſþ 
Ordinations. Opinion entertain'd of 
his Work in Frauce, and in England, 


„ Pe 33 
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2 33. Of no Advantage to the Zug- 


liſh. ibid. nor to the Author. 


| Courtiers, French, Their Deities, 5 
Cromwel, Oliver, perſecutes the Quakers, | 


becauſe their Religion would not per- 
mit them to fight, p. 17. e 


D. 


Elme, Sir Peter, a rich Engliſb 
Merchant, owes his Riches to his 

of © on SC 
Deſcartes. His Character. Epitome of 
his Life, Judgment on his Tatents, on 
bis Works, and his Progreſs in Philo- 
ſophy, Geometry, Cc. 97. & ſeg. 
Compar'd to Sir //aac Newton, 1 oo, 
p. 102 Sir //aas deſtroy'd molt of 
JJV 
Difference, a remarkable one between 
Tragedy and Comedy, p. 162. 
Divine. A Set of Men whole Charac- 
ter is not very amiable, and who do 
not confine themſelves enough ro the 
Rules of their Profeſſion, p. 87, 88 
more dangerous to Mankind than Phi- 
loſophers, p. 93 F 
ominis, Antonio de, Firſt explains the 
Cauſcs of the Rainbow, p. 123. 
e ee ee 


— 


INDEX. 


"| Dryden, an excellent Eygliſh Poet. His 


22 


Character, p. 149. Tranſlation of 
ſore beautiful Lines of his, 130. 


E. 


2. des Femmes, School for 
married Women, a Comedy of 
Moliere imitated by IP \chertey, and in- 
titled by him the Country Wife, p. 158. 


Efiat, Marquis of, An ingenious Com- 


pliment made by that Nobleman to 
the Lord Bacon, p. 78. 


England. Is 3 the Country of 


„ Engliſh 7 ongue. A Man muſt undertand 


it to judge of the Merit of the Wri- 
ters in that Language, p. 162 


Enthuſiaſm. Difficult to convirice an 


Enthuſiaſt by rational Arguments, p. 65. 


Epitaph of Sir Jobn Vanbrugb, p. 159. 
Error of the Engliſh with regard to the 


Meaſure of the Earth, rectified by 
Sir Haac Newton, p. 111 


Eſence. That of Matter, according to 


Sir Haac Newton does not conſiſt mere- 
ly in Extenſion; and that of the Soul 
is not Thought, according to Mr. Locks. 
Both differ in Opinion from Des Cartes, 
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INDEX. 
Zugene, Prince, borrows five Millions 
from ſome Engliſb Merchants, p. 60. 


OO Royal, A noble Idea of it. 


P. 3 
. 


WLEETS. The Engliſh, in 1723, 


had three powerful ones at the ſame 


Time in different Parts of the World, 


P. 60, 


Fleury, Cardinal, His Taſte for Polite | 


Literature, p. 214 


Fontenelle, Mr. de, Wrote the Elogium 
of Sir J1/aac Newton. The Englil Y 
Were diſpleas'd at his comparing Des 


Cartes to that Philoſopher, p. 96, 97. 
He has attack'd the Syſtem of Attracti- 
on, p. 117 

Format. The only Frenchman in De: 
_ Cartes's Time who underſtood his Geo- 
metry, p. 102. _ 

Fox, George, Founder of Quakeriſm 


His Character and Adventures, p. 16, 


ſeq. 


France, Civil Wars of, as bloody, and 


—__ fatal, than thoſe of England, . 


French. The Idea they have of Englavi 


P. 47. 


Fr re nch. 


Fr, 
| 


Fr 


„ 
Frenchman. Des Cartes little eſteem'd by 


ſeveral of the Engliſh, merely becauſe 
he was a Frenchman, 96. 


Froncine, Miſtreſs to Des Cartes, by 
whom he had a Child, P. 98. 


G. 5 
ALILEO. Impriſon'd in the In- 


qaiſition for having demonſtrated 

tne Earth's Motion, p. 99. 

| Generations. The Proportion of their 

Duration with that of the Reign of 

Kings, p. 135. 

Geometry, (Infinites in) ſablime Diſcove- 
ries made by Sir 1/aac Newton in chat 
Science, p. 130, & ſeq. | 

Cordon, Mr. a very ingenious Exgliſh 
— known * ſeveral Works, 

1 

cw Men: Anſwer to the Queſtion, 
who is the greateſt Man that ever liv'd : 7 
Pe 71. & /eg. 

Government, Various Revokiclous in 
Government in England, p. fo, & ſeg. 
In what Manner Subſidies are levied in 
that Country, P. 57, 58. 
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H. 1 


1ALLEr, Dr. His Oplilon with 
regard to the Comet in 1680, 
Te 
Hamburch. Complaints of the Inhabi- 
tants of that City, againſt ſome Par- 


ticulars in the Hiſtory of Charles XII. 


P. 209 
Hatred, reciprocal, of the Epiſcoparians 
and Presbyterians in England, much 
like that of the Janſenifts and Jeſuits, 


but with this Difference, that the for- 


mer obſerve a better Decorum, p. 38. 
Hiſtorians, The * wanting in good 
ones, p. 187 | 


Holland. Des Cartes was perſecuted. in 


that Country, becauſe no one under- 
| ſtood his Philoſophy, p. 98. 


Holland, North, Des Cartes withdrew to 


it, in order to cultivate his Philiſophy, 
P., 99. 

Hopkins, Sir Richard, The prodigious Ad- 
vantages he reap'd by Arithmetick, 
#. 204 


| Hhperbola. Squar d by Lord Brounker, 


1 
Hypparobus. A Greek Philoſopher. His 
Aſtronomical Oblervation, P. 1 37. 
| | Hudi - 


IN DE x . 
Hudibras, A tamous Poem written by 
Butler. Judgment of that Wor , 


| 


MPULSION, A Term as little un- 
| derfſtood in Philoſophy as that of Att 
traction, p. 118. 3 

Inſinites in Geometry. Carried by Si 
lſaac Newton to a wonderful Length 
„ 5 
Inoculation. An artificial Method cf 
_ communicating the Small-Pox, firſt 
brought from Ala. Origin of this 
Invention; Curious Relation how it 
was firſt introduc'd in England, p. 67 
Effect it had in that Country, p. 68 
Great Benefit it might produce in o- 
ther Countries, eſpecially in France, p. 
70 The Ch ineſe are ſaid to have prac- 
tis'd it for a long Courſe of Vears. 
1 ws os 
Inventions. Several great Men have diſ- 
puted for the Honour of various. In- 
yentions, p. 132, 1333 75 1 


; IND EE. 


L. 


EIBNITZ. Whether he invented 
Fluxions, p. 133. 


Tre, boecl. His Diſpute with Hariſoe- 


cher, p. 133. 


Liberty. 1doliz'd ſo much by the Engliſh, 


that they are even jealous of that of 

other Nations, p. 47. Foundation of 
their Liberties, p. FF, Theſe exa- 
min'd, p. ibid. & ſeq, 


Locle, Mr. His Character, p- 81. Idea 


of his Philoſophy, p. 85. & ſeq. He 
is accus'd of a Deſign to 4 Re- 


ligion, P. 87. 


Longitude. Reward promis'd i in England 


to the Man who ſhall diſcover it, p. 190. 


| Lully. Deſpis'd by the ignorant Muſici- 


ans in Italy, but admir'd by rhoſe of 
the greateſt Abilities, P. 161 


M. 


ACHINES. Whether Animals 
are mere Machines? The Au- 
thor's Argutuent againſt that Opinion, 
. . 
Majeſty. The People of England have 


the Epithet We beſtow'd upon 
them 
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them by one of their Members of Par- 

liament, Pi 44. 

Malbranche, Father, Eſteem'd by the 
Quakers, and confider'd by them as a 
Favourer of their Principles, p. 13. 

Matter. The Eſſence of Matter, accor- 
ding to Sir J/aac Newton, conſiſts in 
Solidity and Extenſion, p. 9. 96. 

Meaſure of the Circumference of the ter- 

-.--- Teftrial Globe, p. 1 
Merchants, Engliſh, Their Riches and 
Seneroſity, p. 60, The greateſt No- 

bleme n don't think Trade derogatory 


to their Titles. Examples of this, p. 
61. e 


Alton. A Daughter of that immortal 

Poet reliev'd from the Extremes of 
Miſery by the Liberality of Queen 
Caroline, p. 68. 

Miſantrope of Moliere, imitated by N- 
cherley in his Comedy call'd the Plain- 
Dealer, p. 15. 

Montague, Lady Wortley, The Engliſh 
are oblig'd to that Lady for introdu- 

_cing the Practice of Inoculation og 

them. Her Elogium, p. 67. E 

Muralt, Mr. de, in his Letters on the 

Engliſh and French Nations, did not 

expatiate enough on An Comedies, 

AIK. 


N. 


IND Ex. 


N. 
Perron Sir Trae: a” Fivourer 


of the Socinian Principles, p. 41. 
In the Opinion of ſome People, the 
greateſt Man that ever liv'd, p. 72. His 


Philoſophy quite different from that of 
Des Cartes, F. of The moſt curious 
and mei conſiderable of his Principles 
explain'd, from p. xo, to p. 141 He 


has obtain'd a kind of univerſal Mo- 
narchy over the Sciences, p. 141. 


She Interment, p. 192, 


| Opticks. Sir Jſaac \ ewton's wonderful 


Diſcoveries in that Science, p. 122. 


His Method on chis Occaſion, P. 124 | 


e 
Ordinations, En gliſh, defended by Pather 


Courayer. The Obligations the Eng-. 


 tiſh have to him for this Work, p. 33. 


O1way, Ridiculouſly imitated ſome of 
O:ſord, 


Shakeſpear's VIS, 2 144. 


LDE IET D, Mrs. à celebrated 
Engliſb Actress. Her very honour- 


O, 


Pe 


Pl 


INDEX. 
Oxford, late Earl of, conſider'd as the 
Defender of the Church of England, 
p. 32. Favours the Deſign of found- 
ing an Academy, projected by Dr.. 

Swift, p. 199 EE 


P. 
TD ARLIAMENT, of Great Britain 


compar'd with the antient Romans 

p. 45. The Parallel. examin'd, ibid. 
Reflections on the Engliſh Liberties 
and the Authority. of Parliam ents, p. 
„„ ( 
Peers The Bulwark of the Exgliſh Mo- 
narchs, againſt the formidable Autho- 
rity of the Commons, p. 57 Few 

Peers have Eſtates in thoſe Countries 
whence they take their Titles, p. 361d. 
Pen, William, Head of the Quakers in 
America, p. 21. Pen'ilvana ſo call'd 
from him, 2. 27. His Travels and 
Adventures. Amiable Government 
ſettled by him among his Followers, 

P. ibid. His Death. Accus'd of being 
a Jeſuit. Juſtifies himſelf, p. 27, 32; 
Philoſophy. The. prodigious Improve- 
ments Lord Bacon made in it, p. 75, 76 
alſo Des Cartes, p. 103, 104 and Sir 
Haac Newton, p. 11: Picart, 


IND E xX. 
whe Mr. The Advantage his Calcu- 


lation was to Sir Jſaac Newton's 8. 
ſtem, p. 11 r. 


| Pope, Mr: one of rhe greatell Poets of 


the Engliſh Nation. His Character, 


p. 183. Tranflation of ſome beauti- 1 


ful Lines from his Rape of the Leck, p. 
ibid. and 154 He is the Engliſh Boileau, 
Pp. 200. The High Regard ſhown him 
in England, p. 191. 
Popes, Anciently Tyrants in England, 
P. 53. 


Pox, Small, given in Inoculation. Cu: 


rious Account of that Practice, p. 63, 
& e. Havock it made 1 in Paris in 


1723, P. 70. 


Presbyterianiſin, The moſt i 


Sect after the Church of England, p. 38. 


Presbyteriant. Character of thoſe in 
England, p. 37. Difference between 


tbe Epiſcopal Clergy, and thoſe of the 
Church of Scotland, ibid. 


Prior, Mr. an Engliſh Poet of Diſtin- 
guiſh'd Merit, p. 179. has a very con- 
| fiderable Employment beſtow'd upon 
him, p. 190, 191. 

Prynne, Mr. a Fanatic, 193. His Argu- 
ments againſt publick Spectacles, 8 


194. 5 
2 


IV D E x 
2 


EF UARERS. Converſation of the 
| $ Author with an old Quaker of ve- 
WW xy good Senſe, p. 2. Opinion of 
the Quakers with regard to Baptiſm, 
P. 3; 4 Their Meetings, p. 10, 11. 
Have neither Prieſta nor Miniſters, p. 
12. Origin of the Quakers, p. 14. 
Perſecuted upon the firſt Eftabliſh- 
ment of their Doctrine, p. 16. & /e9. 
They ſettle in America, and particular | 
ly in Penſilvania, p. 25. Their Num- 
ber decreaſes daily in England. Rea- 
J EEE LY 
Quality, Englisb, fond of, and cheriſh 
the Polite Arts; p. 178. ——- 
Queen Caroline. Her Elogium. She pro- 
rects the Sciences, p. 68, 


R. 


D AYS. Difference in the Rays of 
which Light is compos'd, accor- 

to Sir {/aac Newton's Syſtem, 

P. 125, = 5 

Keligions, Plurality of, theſe very neceſ- 
 fary, and ot Advantage to the Happi- 

nels and Proſperity of the English, p. 39. 

. „ Ru 


ding 


I N DZT. 

Fetz, Cardinal de, His Character, 49. 

Revenue, yearly. A great Number of 
Commoners in England, have two hun- 
dred thouſand Livres per Annum, p. 9. 

Reveluties. A ſingular one of the Earth 

newly diſcover'd, 137 


Richey, Mr, a Gentleman of Hamburgh, 


complains the Author of ſome Parti- 
culars in the Hiſtory of Charles XII. 
5. 210 


Rocheſter, Earl of, His Elogium, p. 167, 


A beautiful Paſſage from his Satyr a- 
gainſi Man, imitated by our Author, 


P. 170. 


Romans. A Parallel between that Peo- 


ple and the Engiifh, p 


Rouſſeau, the Poet, his Zeal for Religt- 


on, P. 214. 


Ruſcomb. A Town in Jer heine, where 


William Pen died, P. 28. 


ECTS. Engliſh properly the Coun- 
try of them, p. 30. Philoſophers 
will neyer form religious Sects, becauſe 
they are not enthuſiaſtically inclin'd, 
P. 92. 
Shakeſpear. The firſt Poet who IT 
the Eg! Theatre conſpicuous, P. 1 * 
e pe A 


ky 
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His Character, ibid, The high Eſteem 
the Engliſb have for his Writings pro- 
gquctive of ill Effects, p. 143 C /eq- 
Part of the famous Speech in Hamlet 
tranſlated into French, p. 148 C. 
Socinians. Who compoſe that Sect in 
England, p. 40. Sir Faac Newton and 
Dr. Clarke favour'd their Opinions, . 
41, 42 Reflections on the State of that 
_ Sect, p. 43. 
Sorin, Mr. cenſures the 8 
tion, p. 118. 
Soubiſe, Prince of, dies of the Small- Pox 
in the Flower of his Youth, p. 70 
Sul. The Ancients ignorant of the Na- 
ture of the Soul. Opinions of the Fa- 
thers, of the Schoolmen, and of the 
modern Philoſophers, Pp. 81, & e 
Speftacles, Publick Shews. Forbid on 
Sundays in England, and alſo Cards and 
all other kind of Diverſions, p. 38 
Steele, Sir Richard, Author of ſeveral 
fine Comedies, p. 161. 5 
Steinbok, Count ot, one of the Swediſh 
Generals forms a Reſolution to burn 
Alen, p. 20c „„ 
Sub ſidies. How levied in Great- Britain, 


yſtem of Attrac- 


Swift, Dean, His Character and Elogi- 
um. Compar'd to Rabelais, p. 181. 


T. 


7 ELESCOPES. One of a new 


kind invented by Sir //aac Newton, 
' ® +: ER 


Theatres. The Engliſh had theſe before 


the French, p. 142. 


Thee and Thou. The Quakers always uſe 


_ thoſe Particles in ſpeaking. Juſtificas 
tion of that Form of Speech, p.7. Ex- 
ample of a Diſcourſe of this kind ad- 
dreſs'd to Charles II, p. 19. 


Thuanus. A judicious Author even in his 


Style, p. 8o, | 


Tories. A powerful Party in England, 


the Counter-part of the Whigs, p. 31. 


Tranſlation. Several Paſſages of the moſt 


famous Engliſh Poets tranflated by Mr. 


dle Voltaire. One of Shakeſpear, p. 146. 1 


of Dryden, p. 150. of the Earl of Ko- 
cheſter, p. 170. of Waller, p. 175. f 
Mr. Pope, p. 183. of the Lord ——, 
P. 165. Qualities neceſſary to form a 
good Tranſlation, p. 149. 


Tragedies. Reflexions on the State of 
OW Tragedy in England, 2 151. | | 


- 


V. 


ANBRUGH, Sir John, Author of 
ſeveral good Comedies, and anArchi- f 
tee, His Character and Epitaph, P. 159. 

was impriſon'd in the Baſtile, pibid. 
Fillequier. Duke of, 1 in the Flower 
ok his Youth, p. | 
Poiture. judgment dl that Author, p. 
172. 


U. - : 2 


Al. LER, Mr. an Engliſh Poet: 
His Character and Elogium, p. 
173. | Tranſlation of Part of his 
Poem on Cromwell's Death, p. 175. 
His ingenious Reply to Charles II, Pe 
3 
Vallis, Dr. His Progreſs in ffir 
„„ 
f Walpole s Sir Robert, P.1 91. 
Marbeck, Perkin, a famous Impoſtor in 
the Reign of Henry VII. p. 80. 
Welling; Count of, the Swedish Gene- 
ral, forms aReſolution to burn Altena, 
r 
Whigs. A conſiderable party in Eng- 
land, opponents of the Tories, P, 31. 
M hiſton 


* 


. 


INDEX. 


Fhiſton, Mr. His Notion with regard to 
the Deluge, p. 116 - 

F/ycherley, Mr. Author of ſeveral ex- 
cellent Comedies. A great Imitator 

of Moliere, particularly in his Plain 
Dealer, p. 155 Plot of that Comedy 
and of another entitled the Country 
Fife, p. 155, 158 This Poet in 
great Favour with the celebrated Mi- 
ſtreſs of Charles II, p. 175 


Page 32. Line 8. for abridging it, read abridg- 
ing its Power. p. 34. I. 12. f. ata Time of Life, r. 
an an Age. p. 35. I. 3 f. ſable mx d kind of Mor- 
tal, r. mix d Being. p. 41. l. 10, dele handſome and 


p. 55. I. 23. f. the, r. that. p. 62 l. 15. f. need 


not, r. cannot. p. 7 1. l. 18. f. Now. r. Nor. p. 81. 

J. 7, r. Des Cartes born not to diſcover the Errors of 
Antiquity, but to ſubſtitute his oon in the Room of _ 
them. p. 89. f. of us, r. us of. p. 101.1. ) £new, 

I. Two, p. 124. l. 26. before white, put the. 
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Books, Plape, as e Prin- 


ted and ſold by Groxes Fauikwes, in 
Eſſex Street, oppo/ite to the Bridge. 


ILKING T ON's Poems: The Lon- 7. x. 6: 

don Edition, with a Frontiſpiece, on 036 
5 Mr. Virtue. | | 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. | o o 10 


PAMPHL E T S. 
COLLECTION of curious Poems on 9 6. d. 
* 
4 


the Cenlor. 


The Celebrated Hiſtory of Eug land. by way | 
of Queſtion and Anſwer. Extracte = . 


the moſt famoſt Engliſb Hiſtorians}; Parti- 
cularly M de RAP/NTHOYRAS _ 
Biſhop of Londen's Paſtoral Letter. | 
An 1 af the Fr ah on Human Under- 1 
ſtanding. By Mr. Lock, _ f 
Propoſals for preventing the great Charge and | 


Delay in Law Suits. _ 
The Dunciad. An Heroick Poem. In three : 


N 


Books. By Mr. Pope. 
Ocean. An Ode. By Mr. Young. 
The Hind and the Panther. A Poem. By 2 

Mr. Dryden. 
The Paſtoral Amours of Daphnis and Chloe. A 
Novel. 


The Caſe of Impotency, Oc. being the genuine 
Proceeding in the Arches Court of Canterbury, 


between the Honourable Catherine Elizabeth 
Weld, alias Afton, and her Husband Edward | 


Weld, Eſq; of Lulworth Caſtle in Dorſetſbire. 7 [ 


BY A Poem on Jaſte. By Mr. Pope. = 
Mr. Budgell's I f, 2d, and 3d Letters. | £ 
The Famous Hit of Wil N: 


Six 


4 


The Caſe of the Heſſan Forces. 


A View of the Spani/b Depredations, on the 


Poultney 's five Letters. 


An Examination of certain Abuſes, Corruptions, 
The Craftſman's Viodication of his two Hon. 
Patrons, viz. the Right Hon. W—n . 
King George and his Anceſtor's Parliamentary . 


. 
4 
1 

10 Us. 
rt. 
{ 


Sir Robert Bah 3 Or, the Knight of the a1 


BrAzIiNG-STAR. 


Sedition and Defamation Diaſſ ply' d. 


The CRISIS ; Or, impartial Judgment on 
publick Affairs. | 


A Defence of the Meaſures of the preſent 
Adminiſtration. | 


Murphy. In Latin and Engliſb. 


Technethyrambeia; Or, a Poem on "I 


Memoirs of Mrs. Ann Oldfield. | 
Mendico-Hymen; Or, the Beggars Match. 
In Latin and Engliſb. 


* - 
—— 


Engliſh Trade and Navigation. | 


Harlequin- Horace; Or, the Art of Modern 1 
n 
The Grand Queſtion debated; Whether 


Hamilton's Bawn ſhould he turned into a! 
Barrack or Malt Houfd. C 3 dA. 


and Enormities in the Cities of London and j : 
Dublin. | 


Eſq, and the late Lord B 


ele, 


Grants to the People of Jreland explain'd, 
for the manufacturing Copper Change there. 


| The Detection of the Infamous Anſwer, pub- ] g 


liſn'd on the Part of Mr. P. as. the 
Remarks, &c. ; 
The Tryal of Mr, Franklin, | 
A Letter from the Grand Miſtreſs of the | 
Female Free-Maſons to Geo. Faulkner, Printer. | 
The Lords Proteſts in the late Seſſion of Par 
liament; with a State of the National Debt, &*c. 
Propoſals for the general Encouragement of 
Learning. Dedicated to his Grace the Lord $ 
Primate, J] 


Wo yuHqH 


Letter from a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons of Ireland to a Member of the | 
Houſe of Commons of England. . 
A Letter to his Excellency Mr. Ulrick d' res; 
Chief Miniſter of the King of Sparta, in an- 
ſwer to his Excellency's two Epiſtles lately! 
publiſh'd in the Daily Courant, &c. 
The Muſes Addreſs to the King. An Ode. 1 
Remarks on a Pamphlet intitled, The Nature] 
and Co nſequences ef the Sacramental Teft | 
, NY 
Progreſs of Beauty. A Poem. = 1 
Pleaſures of Whoring illuftrateC, 4. 
Final Anſwer to Remarks on the Crafts-Man's | 
Vindication. „ 5 
A Keply to the L- d B—ke's Final Anſwer. 
A Vindication of his Ex—y the L d C—s}] 
From his Charge of Favouring none bat 
_ Tories, High-Churchmen and Facobites. 
Reaſons for regulating the Coin, and reducing 


the Intereſt, with a Scheme for paying part of, + 
the National Debt without burthening > 3 d. 


— 


„ 


Bœoticorum Liber: Or, A new Art of Poetry, | 
The Progreſs of Love in Four Eclogues. 
A Scheme for making R n and the CO. 
uſeful With the Author's Obſervations 
on the Cauſe of the Piles, and ſome uſeful 
Obſervations about wiping the Poſteriors. | 
The preſent State of Learning, Religion, and | 
iu lie in Great-Britain, By the Revd. } 
: Door. Delany.: ðͤ 5 
Longford's Glyn. A true Iriſb Hiſtory. i 
JV he firſt Satire of the ſecond Book of Horace 
imitated, in a Dialogue berween Alexander 
Pope, of 4 wickenham in Com. Mid. Eſq; on | 
the one Part, and his Learned Council on the] 
other. | as „ 
The Uſe of RICHES. An EPISTLE to the 
Right Honourable Allen Lord Bathurft, By 
Mr. Pope, 1 „ 


* » — 
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1 


The Queſtion about Eating of Blood, Stated]] 


Richard Lord Viſcount Cobham. Addreſs'd 


The Tragedy of Sophonisha. By Mr. Thompſon. | | 


and Examined ; in Anſwer to two Diſſerta- 
tions in a Book entitled, Revelation examined 


with Candour. | 


STOWE, the Gardens of the Right Honourable | 


4 2 0 


to Mr. Pope. To which is added, TASTE, & 
a Poem by Mr. Pope. : "7 
The Life and genuine Character of the Rev. 
Doctor SwitrT, written by himſelf. Upon | 
a Maxim in Rochefoucault. 
The Man of Tafte. A Poem. To which is 
added a curious Frontiſpiece, and at the End 3 


of it a Tail piece curiouſly engra ven. 
5 „% ̃ ͤ '— 8. . 
ERIANDER. A Tragedy. | 
Merope, A Tragedy. 1 
Zury dice. A Tragedy. © a 
Hiſtory of George Barnævell. A Tragedy. 1. 
The Tragedy of Tragedies; Or, the Life 
and Death of Tom Thumb the Grcat. — 1 
The Lover. A Comedy. ; : 
Cale. An Opera. I — 
Love and Ambition. A Tragedy. . F 
Beggar's Opera, 1ſt and 2d Part. By Mr. Gay. Gd 3 | 


Duke and no Duke. A Comedy. By Mr. Tate. | 
Aomus turn'd Fabuliſt. An Opera. . 
A Comedy. By Mr. C. Bullck. | 


Sir Courtly Nice; Or It cannot be, A Comedy. 
ACHILLES. An Opera. As it is perform'd at | 
the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. | 


Damon and Phillida. A Paſtoral Opera. 
The Cobler of Preſton. An Opera. 


The Devil to pay; Or, The Wives Metamorphos 
An Opera. 9 Tal ale He 


. | 5 
The Wedding. An Opera. 1 3d. 8 
The Coptrivances. An Opera. | = 7 
Hora. An Opera. 3 * 
Mock Doctor, or Dumb Lady cur'd, a Comedy. Il 


The Old Debauchees. a Comedy. 
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